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using. 
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I80 Varick Street New York City 
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The Industry's Problem 


HE candy industry is on its own again. The 

era of government attempt at regimentation and 
enforcement of a set of prescribed rules which were 
practically imposed on the industry from the outside 
is now just another chapter in the industry’s history 
of trade relations. Now what shall be its course? 
What is its greatest basic need ? 

We advance this proposition, that its greatest need 
is not primarily another program—although a plan 
for competitive cooperation is ultimately essential— 
nor is the industry’s greatest need a different leader- 
ship. 

During the recent N. C. A. convention, it was stated 
that “one of the handicaps of the candy industry is 
a lack of leadership with a broad industry point of 
Is this true? With all due respect to the one 
who advanced the thought, we believe it is only a 
half-truth. 

What the industry needs most of all is not leader- 
ship. It now has, and has had, ample leadership— 
and capable leadership with the industry point of view. 
What it needs is not direction from the top, but direc- 
tion from the bottom—individuals self-directed, with 
that same broad industry point of view which we ask 
of its leaders. 

In a democratic group, particularly of intelligent 
competitive business men, leaders—regardless of how 
high principled may be their views—cannot success- 
fully direct or influence the members if they are not 
inclined to be directed or led. The relationship must 
be fundamentally one of individual willingness to co- 
operate for the collective good, in order that the indi- 
vidual himself might gain. 

The candy industry’s interna! difficulties have been 
due primarily to individual differences, and a very 
decided lack of industry consciousness on the part of 
many of its individual manufacturers. 

It will be found profitable to forget any sectionalism 
and jealousies that may exist. Healthy competition 
is both desirable and profitable, but this can be at- 
tained only when competitors are constructively 
minded, viewing themselves as a part of the industry 
—not apart from it. 

As Senator Brock has said, “the industry is at the 
fork of the road,” faced with both the opportunity 
and necessity of going in the right direction from now 


view.” 
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on. “The industry,” he declares, “needs to get back 
confidence in itself, faith in its membership.” Each 
member must also carn that confidence if he expects 
others to have faith in him. 

What the industry needs is individual! members who 
see the wisdom in the belief that their own success is 
linked up with the progress of the industry—that the 
prosperity of the industry determines their prosperity. 
The industry's problem is not one of leadership; it 
is one of personal attitudes, and voluntary team-work. 


Two Good Conventions 


HE candy industry's two annual conventions—the 

Nationa! Confectioners’ Association, and the As- 
sociated Retail Confectioners of the United States— 
held concurrently in Chicago the week of June 3, were 
a credit to both branches of the industry and to the 
members who were responsible for the programs pre- 
sented. 

Both conventions drew largely upon their own mem- 
bers for the discussions which composed their pro- 
grams. The subjects were definitely of a practical 
nature, dealing with the problems and interests of the 
members in their daily operations. Each convention 
proved to be a harvest time for valuable information 
and helpful ideas. 

Then, the splendid exposition of the Allied Indus- 
tries was a big factor in the success of both con- 
ventions. 


A Stronger N. C. A. 


HE National Confectioners’ Association is today 
in a stronger position in the industry. It has 
emerged from the past two years with some experience 
and facts which should prove valuable in the future. 
It has found through its Zone organizations and 
other local associations the value of local groups to 
handle the problems peculiar to each locality, and at 
the same time serve as coordinating units in affairs of 
national concern. 

The promotion of local associations and cooperation 
with those now in existence, which are contemplated 
in its future activities, will further strengthen the 
National Association and be a still greater service to 
the industry. 
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FUNDAMENTAL ASPECTS OF 


COST CONTROL 





In the Confectionery Industry 


* By S. L. KEDZIERSKI 


Chief, Wholesale Trade Sec., Marketing Research and 
Service Div., Bureau Foreign & Domestic Commerce 


Address at National Confectioners’ Association Convention 


The General Problem 


. HERE is an old saying among business 
men that a business either goes ahead or falls behind— 
it never stands still. Apparently this is more than a 
business axiom. It is part of the business worship of 
the country. Lack of faith in this belief is heresy to a 
vast majority of our merchants and manufacturers. 


Nevertheless, there exists among our business ana- 
lysts a growing group of objectors, whose dissension 
includes the heresy of believing that a business can, 
and often does, stand still. They scout the theory that 
a going concern necessarily goes either forward or 
backward. This concept, they say, is responsible for 
many wastes in production and distribution of mer- 
chandise. Under the pressure for this possibility, man- 
ufacturers have decided to take a critical inventory of 
their trade practices and ideas. They have hauled out 
many a time-honored maxim of the trade to subject it 
to a cold scrutiny of scientific investigation. One of 
the first of these old adages to be put to the test was 
“The larger the volume the larger the profit.’ To some 
it may seem that any doubt of this proposition is un- 
thinkable. Time after time, you may say, the building 
of a tremendous volume of sales has led directly to im- 
portant economies that could not otherwise have been 
made. You could take me to the factories that are 
marvels of the world and whose existence depends upon 
the distribution of their products in vast quantities. 
You might name to me some of the merchant princes 
whose fortunes have been built on the accumulative 
profit of millions of small sales. Even if I wanted to, 
I could not deny that the belief has sometimes led to 
outstanding success. The trouble is, that this is a mis- 
leading truth. From a few striking examples, it is only 
too easy to draw a general conclusion that volume is a 
panacea for all business ills. All too often, it turns out 
instead to be a deadly poison. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
found a number of cases in which an increase of sales 
had been bought at the price of profit. Today, many 
businesses are being forced to take drastic measures to 
continue operations under present economic conditions. 
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Low sales volumes are making necessary retrenchments 
in every department. Continued changes in price levels 
are indicating that adjustments in quality and price of 
products may be necessary to stimulate buying. At- 
tempts to attract the attention of buyers are being 
made by adding new products to established lines. 
Every detail of manufacturing operations and market- 
ing processes is being scrutinized closely to reveal fac- 
tors which may lend themselves to the readaptation re- 
quired to meet current business conditions. 

Of fundamental importance are the cost aspects of 
these adjustments. The manufacturer who has devel- 
oped adequate ‘cost-finding methods for his factory op- 
erations can readily ascertain which cost elements are 
too high, or which offer possibilities for revision. He 
can analyze his operations and his products in terms of 
cost to indicate the most advantageous manufacturing 
schedules to be followed. 

I believe that in the near future cost accounting as 
an instrument of managerial control will occupy a more 
prominent place in American business than ever before. 
Cost accounting in a large measure is no longer con- 
sidered an item of expense, but an investment which 
yields high returns if properly handled. One outstand- 
ing argument in favor of a uniform practical cost sys- 
tem is the fact that every business man who installed a 
good cost system is firmly convinced that it is not only 
an ideal instrument of executive control, but a paying 
proposition as well. 

Many business men have looked upon cost account- 
ing as a mechanical device to increase profits and re- 
duce expenses. Do you wonder why it did not work 
in some cases? It is not claimed that a cost system is 
self-operative, nor can it by itself perform miracles. 
Nevertheless, cost accounting will give the manufac- 
turer factual data upon which to make decisions. 
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SELL! oi M 
TOTAL Gost \ IT J 
TOTAL COST 
KIND OF CANDY SALES MANUFAETURING DsTa eur TSTEL PROFIT AND LOSS 
ATE 1 50,000. #1 10,000. #30000. 140.000 10,000 
WAFERS AND LOZENGES 30,000. 20,000. 5,000. 25,000. 6,006 
Ss 80,000 65,000. 15,000. 60.000 =%[ -<-=--- 
PANNED GOoos 50,000. 40,000. 15,000 58,000. - 5,000 
HARD CANDY 75,000. 60,000. 20,000. 80,000. -5,000 
GUM GOoos 20,000. 12,000. 4,000 16.000 4000 
MARSHMALLOWS 25,000. 20,000. 3,000. 23,000 2000 
CARAMELS 40,000. 25,000. 10,000. 35,000. 5,000 
TOTAL 470,000. 352,000. 102,000 454,000 £6000 
200 @ 


* ms FACTOR IS OBTAINED BY MULTIPLYING TEMPERATURE REQUIRED TIMES SPACE OF PRODUCTION CENTER 


Profitless prosperity or even economic disarrange- 
ments are largely caused by faulty cost of production 
Moreover, a great deal of price-cut- 
ting, unfair competition, and high business mortality, 
is doubtless a result of unreliable costs or no costs at 
You cannot overlook the fact that a good cost sys- 


and distribution. 


all. 
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FIGURE | 


tem takes guess work out of business. 
nance of adequate and uniform cost records had been 
more universally employed during the past few years, 
distress selling would not have resulted‘in such ruinous 
prices in the candy industry. 

The principal value of a uniform cost system lies in 


If the mainte- 
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its standardization of accounting procedure, phraseol- 
ogy, and classification of cost factors common to the 
entire industry. Furthermore, it is valuable in provid- 
ing means for comparison to be made of certain of 
these cost factors as between members of an industry. 
I shall dwell on this phase later. 


Cost Components and Expenses 


Briefly, | want to describe how costs accumulate in 
a confectionery factory. Every business is divided, 
either by natural organization or by the nature of the 
problems into certain separate conditions. A candy 
manufacturing establishment may be divided into such 
divisions as production, distribution, and administra- 
tion. Expense classification involves the accumulation 
of expenses according to the major classification into 
which the business is divided. It involves careful an- 
alysis of each division and the creation of definite lim- 
its to define the extent of the item to be included under 
each classification. Manufacturing of confectionery in- 
volves ihe working of raw materials through various 
processes into a finished product available for sale. The 
resulting cost is composed of materials, labor, and cost 
of providing a place to work. Figure 1 shows how cost 
is accumulated in a manufacturing process. 

You will observe that manufacturing costs are segre- 
gated into direct material, direct labor, and factory 
burden or overhead expense. Material is generally 
charged to cost at prevailing market prices. Direct 
labor is charged at cost and needs no further comment. 
Factory burden is assigned to production costs on a 
basis of predetermined operating hours of production 
centers through which the product flows. 


Assignment of Factory Burden 
to Production Centers 


I shall now describe factory burdens and their as- 
signments to production centers. A confectionery 
plant is nothing more than a collection of individual 
operations, individual shops or departments, congre- 
gated under one roof for efficiency in operation. As a 
matter of fact, intelligent departmentalization is a pre- 
requisite to the successful application of cost methods 
because it assigns definite responsibility to the foreman 
appointed to take charge of each center. 


Since factory burdens cannot be controlled like direct 
labor and material by production control records, the 
importance of determining correct burden rates of pro- 


duction centers is evident. Frankly, gentlemen, the 
production center is the only unit which allows a sound 
basis for the calculation and application of such rates. 
If this is done, a sound foundation is provided to erect 
a cost system, because the various departments so or- 
ganized provide a logical basis for the assembling of 
cost data. One of the most important elements in accu- 
rate cost-keeping is to assign as many expense items as 
possible to the department where they are incurred. 

Let us pause for a moment to examine the various 
departments in a candy factory. As you know, they 
are divided into two main classes—production centers 
and service departments. 

Many of the items of factory overhead are direct 
items of expense and can be readily assigned to the re- 
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spective departments and production centers. These 
include depreciation on production equipment, super- 
vision, indirect labor, machine repairs, supplies, and the 
like. Other items of expense incurred are housing and 
service rendered to the production centers. It is there- 
fore necessary to group these expenses according to 
each function and equitably allocate them to produc- 
tion centers according to the service rendered. Briefly, 
these expenses are building, steam plant, refrigeration, 
and general factory administrative expenses. 

Figure 1 illustrates graphically how factory burden 
is charged to each production center. You will observe 
that building expense is charged to each department 
and production center in accordance with the rate of 
space occupied by each; steam plant expenses allocated 
on a basis of estimated requirements of steam used for 
heating, processing, and power required; refrigeration 
prorated according to relative temperatures and space 
served, and general factory assigned to production cen- 
ters according to the ratio of productive labor hours of 
“ach center is to the total productive labor hours of all 
centers. 

A production center consists of a group of produc- 
ing units performing the same or related operations— 
such as the mogul department, the panned goods room, 
the chocolate hand-dipping department, and the enrober 
department, which are only a few. Of course, the 
number of production centers required in a plant will 
largely depend upon the character of the individual 
plant operations. If but one kind of candy is produced 
and the various items pertaining to this particular kind 
have about the same amount of single operations of 
time in relation to the total time, no production center 
breakdown is required from a cost calculation stand- 
point. 

To illustrate: Establishments producing only fancy 
package goods, bar goods, or hard candy exclusively, 
are but a few instances where no production center cost 
accumulation is necessary. If various kinds of candy 
are made which require different processes, all of which 
are not common to every product, or productive time 
in the manufacturing process varies, it is essential to 
set up separate production centers to equitably allocate 
burden rates to each product. 


Selection of Type of Rates 


The next step in the development of overhead proce- 
dure is the selection of the type of rates to be used for 
the purpose of distribution of the overhead accumu- 
lated in the production centers to the product passing 
through those centers. There is more difficulty attend- 
ing the treatment of overhead, due to confusion of 
thought on the matter of burden rates, than from any 
other cause. This is due to the popular misunderstand- 
ing of several types of the more commonly used rates. 
Let us critically examine some of these. 

Percentage of Labor Wages: This possibly is the old- 
est vehicle for burden distribution to product I have 
experienced in the candy industry and, because of its 
unscientific application in the early days, it is fre- 
quently held in disrepute. It is unscientific because 
many business men probably interpret the percentage 
of labor wage plan as the obtaining of a single ratio for 
the entire plant. No wonder the results are inaccurate ! 
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Properly applied, factory overhead is accumulated by 
centers as I have just described. The vehicle for the 
distribution of burden for each center to the products 
passing through the center is a percentage of direct 
labor wages of that center. 

Employee Hour Rates: Under this plan, the number 
of hours required by a worker on a given operation is 
multiplied by the rates per hour to determine the bur- 
den absorption by a particular item produced. It is 
used in some cases because hours are more stable and 
satisfactory than are wages. But the use of this plan 
means additional clerical effort. 

Machine Hour Rate: Under this plan, overhead is 
allocated to products through a rate per hour for the 
use of the machine. This oftentimes is a highly accu- 
rate and satisfactory method, because, with proper op- 
eration of the machine, the time required for the prod- 
uct to pass through the production center is a good 
measure of the responsibility of that product for over- 
head incurrence. 

I believe your Cost Committee, of which Mr. E. R. 
Shields is Chairman, after weighing all the pros and 
cons, settled this problem as follows: 

“In machine operation requiring a fixed crew for the 
machine, the productive hour burden factor can either 
be the machine hour time or the man hour time. In 
machine operation, in which the crew is varied on a 
given machine, in accordance with the product manu- 
factured, the burden factor should be the machine hour. 
In hand operation, the productive hour and the labor 
hour coincide.” 


Development of Rates Themselves 


The next step in the development of overhead ac- 
counting procedure has to do with the development of 
the rates themselves. The first thing that concerns us 
is the meaning that we attach to the term “normal.” 
It is logical and common practice to set our overhead 
accounting on the basis of a year—fiscal or calendar— 
whichever you select does not matter. What, then, is 
normal? I again quote from the Cost Committee’s Re- 
port on Uniform Accounting : 

“Inasmuch as cost estimates are computed in ad- 
vance of production, the burden rates applied in this 
calculation must necessarily be budgeted burden rates, 
and since the actual production which may result is un- 
known at the time of the cost calculation, it is essential 
that these budgeted burden rates be based upon produc- 
tive activity which represents normal operations, and 
not fluctuated with temporary deviations from normal 
productivity which may occur, due to seasonal trends 
during the year. Therefore, due to the fact that budg- 
eted burden rates must be based upon the normal capac- 
ity operation, it is essential that there be uniformity 
throughout the industry in arriving at a basis for calcu- 
lating normal burden rates. Normal production shall 
be considered as a moving or progressive average pro- 
duction for the past five calendar years, or the preced- 
ing calendar year, whichever is higher.” 


Gentlemen, I believe this is very sound and practical. 
I want to leave the factory for a moment and take 
up costs of distribution. 


(To be continued ) 
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Retail Confectioners Re-Elect 


. . . 

H. R. Dimling at Convention 

EXCHANGING samples of 
their successful items and dis- 
cussing their merchandising 
and other problems in a three- 
day session, many of the lead- 
ing candy manufacturing re- 
tailers from all sections of the 
country participated in the 
19th Annual Convention of the 
Associated Retail Confection- 
ers of the United States, held 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
June 3 to5. The A. R. C. staged 
its characteristically practical 
and informal convention con- 
currently with that of the N. 

C. A. so that its members might also attend the 
Allied Industries Exposition. 

Following the address of welcome by Anderson 
Pace, and the President’s address by Herbert R. 
Dimling, Pittsburgh, the first day's program 
launched into a series of instructive addresses and 
discussions that gave the members much to think 
about for weeks to come 

Pointing out the value to the dealer of having 
statistical information on his trade area and know- 
ing his own relation to it, Geo. P. Ellis, President, 
American Society of Certified Public Accountants, 
discussed some of the broader phases of “Account- 
ing for the Retail Confectioner.” 

An open discussion on the advisability of estab- 
lishing a set of standards followed the written re- 
port of the Standards Committee by Chester A. 
Asher, Jr., Philadelphia, who was unable to attend. 
As no action was taken on account of the difficul- 
ties that might involve the association in passing 
on members’ samples submitted, other means of im- 
partial analyses were sought. At this point Secre- 
tary Blatner called upon Mrs. E. R. Allured, Pub- 
lisher of the MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, to ex- 
plain the Candy Clinic of this publication. A number 
of members who had not availed themselves of this 
service, regarded it with favor as an aid in checking 
up on their goods in the future. 

Factors of importance in “Operating a Candy De- 
partment in a Department Store” were outlined by 
Heber Harter, of McNally-Doyle Co., Cleveland. “In- 
sist on the best location in the store, retain your iden- 
tity, never underse!l your other stores, and keep the 
right to cancel your lease within 90 days,” suggested 
Mr. Harter. 


James A. King Talks on Formulas 


Formulas for many tasty old-time confection’ and 
some new ones were revealed by James A. King, Vice- 
Pres. and Sales Manager, The Nulomolene Co. 

Insurance Problems, Advertising, and Merchandis- 
ing were other subjects discussed in the various ses- 
sions. 

Mr. Dimling and Mrs. Ora H. Snyder, Chicago, 
were in charge of the peak session of the convention, 

(Turn to page 47) 
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Manufacturers Stage Successful 


“BRASS TACKS” CONVENTION 


* COST, Production, Management, and Dis- 
tribution addresses provide meaty sessions 
... stronger N. C. A. looms thru local groups 
to be sponsored ... Senator W. E. Brock, Pres- 


ident, plans new program. 


By NEVIN I. GAGE 


Th E candy industry's “brass tacks conven- 
tion”—more specifically known as the 52nd Annual 
Convention of the National Confectioners’ Association, 
held June 3 to 7 at the Palmer House in Chicago— 
inaugurated a fresh approach to the problem of bring- 
ing about better competitive relationships in the in- 
dustry by discussion of plans for strong local organiza- 
tions, which may ultimately be divided into product 
groups in designated marketing areas. 

The program, which this year was an innovation 
in featuring speakers mainly from within the industry, 
abounded with practical information on costs, produc- 
tion, management, and distribution. Production Day, 
which included a Production Forum by and for pro- 
duction men, was an unqualified success. 

“Down to brass tacks” was the convention keynote. 
It was sounded by George H. Williamson in his Presi- 
dent’s Report, when in referring to the former code 
he said, “Now that dream is over; let us get down to 
brass tacks. Let us hope that before we leave this 
convention we shall all be stimulated by a desire to 
do for ourselves what no one else can do for us.” 

Affected by the repercussion of a blasted code that 
had cost immeasurable time, money, and energy, the 
approximately 200 active members present were as 
enthusiastic as could be expected of any group that 
has gone through two years of futile code work. Nev- 
ertheless it was probably the most heartily acclaimed 
convention in recent years. The sessions were un- 
usually meaty and thought-provoking. Some things 
were accomplished, and some were left to be done. 

The complexity of the industry’s interests and prob- 
lems make it impossible to give a clear summary of 
the week’s program without referring to the various 
phases separately. 


Attendance—Smashing all records in recent years, 
the combined attendance at both the exposition and 
convention totaled 2,901, which is 300 over last year 
in New York. The exposition accounted for most of 
this, however, as there were but approximately 200 
active members on hand—somewhat below last year. 
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W. E. BROCK 
President, National Confectioners’ Assn. 
Brock Candy Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The Exposition—Conceded to be the best show 
in years, the exhibitors reported very gratifying sales 
and contacts, according to John J. Ballweg, Novia 
Candy Co., Brooklyn, Chairman. Numerous execu- 
tives with power to buy were on hand. Visitors pro- 
claimed it most educational and attractive. 


Commodity Group Plan Presented 
In Report on Statistical Survey 


Value of the Convention to the Industry—Re- 
newed effort to improved conditions through industry 
self government was started. This was centered around 
the plan discussed in the first afternoon session, Tues- 
day, when J. M. Gleason, of Schrafft’s, former Code 
Authority Chairman, presented recommendations for 
adoption of the Commodity Group Plan as begun by 
the Code body with the aid of Stevenson, Jordan & 
Harrison as confidential agency for assembling statis- 
tics. The printed report of the survey made the past 
two months was distributed. 


Mr. Gleason, in his very able manner, reviewed the 
highlights of the statistical picture. He indicated that 
197 companies had filed reports for March, these rep- 
resenting over 60 per cent of the industry's total vol- 
ume in pounds for that month. He pointed out the 
value of cooperation by all members in the future, and 
the need of a trained agency to do the work. 


C. H. Ferris, of Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, gave 
his convictions on what could be done to help the in- 
dustry through organized effort. He explained the 
Group Plan and recommended starting from the bot- 
tom, with local groups formed in marketing areas or 
zones, including firms manufacturing in the area and 
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H. R. CHAPMAN 
Vice-President, N.C. A. 


New England Confectionery Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


C. H. WOODWARD 
Vice-President, N. C. A. 
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those outside who sell there. “Go back home and 
organize for competitive cooperation by your market- 
ing areas,” he said. The crux of the plan is exchange 
of statistical information by groups and sharing of 
volume, to avoid destructive price cutting. 


Following discussion by various members, a vote 
was taken to obtain the sentiment of the meeting on 
the plan. Of those voting, 36 favored it; 6 dissenting. 


Morris Edwards, Manager, Field Dept. of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, addressed this meeting on 
aspects of the national situation affecting business and 
industry. He showed that business recovery was sec- 
ondary in the politics at Washington, and that industry 
through its trade associations would have to work out 
its own salvation. 


About two-thirds of the convention program was 
devoted to discussion of industry problems. As a 
harvest time for assembling information for the in- 
dustry, it served admirably; many members com- 
mented on it. As a forum for charting the industry's 
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future course, it was long on discussion and compar- 
atively short on action. An undercurrent of restraint 
was present. It was agreed that further education 
on the group plan was needed. 


N. C. A. Stronger Since Code 
Williamson Offers Proposals 


The Association—A stronger association with 
greater coordination and expanded services was vis- 
ualized by retiring President Williamson, as develop- 
ing from experience gained in Code activities of the 
past two years. He proposed cost education, cost in- 
terchange and adoption of cost standards, uniform 
treatment of freight rates, promotion of local associa- 
tions, formation of local product groups of manufac- 
turers, and a committee to study marketing problems. 

The association by-laws were amended to omit the 
set-up accommodating the former code. The phrase 
“Executive Committee” was changed to “Board of 
Directors,” which “shall consist of not less than 8 and 
not more than 18 active members” from different sec- 
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tions of the country. The Board is to elect an Execu- 
tive Committee of not more than 5 of its members, 
with power to act for the Board between sessions. 

\W. E. Brock, head of Brock Candy Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., was elected the new President. He is 
a former U. S. Senator from his state. An active 
member for 25 years, serving recently as Vice-Presi- 
dent, and for years on the Executive Committee, Leg- 
islative Committee and other groups, Senator Brock 
was considered ideally fitted for this office. With his 
amiable personality and coming from a “neutral zone,” 
it was felt that no one was better suited to cement sec- 
tiona! relationships into a unified industry. 

Other officers and Board members, likewise able 
leaders, who were named by the nominating committee 
and unanimously elected, are given elsewhere in this 
issue. V. L. Price, National Candy Co., St. Louis, 
headed the committee. 

Max Burger, Managing Director, reported 428 
active members, and 135 Associates to date—amount- 
ing to a loss of 45 and 13 members in the two mem- 
bership groups during the year. Mr. Burger also 
reviewed the services extended by the association and 
outlined the new group insurance plan offered to mem- 
bers; he later talked on Products’ Liability and the 
association services in that connection. 


President-Elect Brock to 
Announce Program After July 2 


Following his election, Senator Brock announced that 
within the next few weeks he and the Board hoped to 
work out a program which would be submitted to the 
association, and in which every member would be 
asked to take part. He plead for cooperation in build- 
ing back confidence in the industry and selling the asso- 
ciation to the industry. The Board will meet July 1 
and 2 in Chicago. 

Code Affairs—The Code Authority held its final 
meeting Tuesday night, June 4. Affairs of the Code were 
being liquidated as fast as possible and it is under- 
stood ‘hat all records will be sealed and turned over 
to an independent agency for keeping. A statement 
will be made on such matters shortly, according to 
Mr. Gleason. 

Many had expected Code discussions to dominate 
the convention. On the contrary, it was regarded as 
a dead issue. 


Insignias to Tell Products 
Made Under Code Wages and Hours 


Wages and Hours—A resolution was adopted 
urging a!l members of the industry, in the interest of 
permanent recovery, to maintain wages and hours and 
the abolition of child labor, as provided under the 
former code. W. C. Dickmeyer, Wayne Candies, Inc., 
was Resolutions Chairman. A separate resolution was 
introduced from the floor and adopted to the effect that 
the members of the industry be urged to use an in- 
signia or sticker on their merchandise indicating that 
the product was made under the wage and hours pro- 
visions of the industry’s former NRA code. 


Fair Trade Practices—A suggestion was made 
that some of these provisions under the code be con- 
tinued, but the subject was considered too contro- 
versial and was dropped. 


Resale Price Maintenance—A resolution was 
adopted to the effect that the Association support any 
proposed Federal Legislation relating to the sale or 
resale of trade marked commodities. 
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1934 Dollar Sales Up 15%. 
Tonnage Increases 11% as Price 
Gains ‘2c Per Pound, Rawls Reports 


Government Reports—In a well delivered and 
illumina‘ing address on “Candy in Busigegs Recovery,” 
F. H. Rawls, Chief of Foodstuffs Diyision, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, pointed to “definite signs on the 
candy horizon that better days are here again.” Refer- 
ring to the 1934 Annual Survey made by the Depart- 
ment, he referred to preliminary figures just released 
that among the 343 reporting manufacturers, repre- 
senting 80 per cent of the total volume, dollar sales 
in 1934 rose 15 per cent and tonnage increased 11 per 
cent. This was a striking contrast to the 7 per cent 
increase of retail food sales. Mr. Rawls also re- 
ported “4c per pound increase in 1934 candy prices. 


Committees Report on Legislation 


Legislation—The proposed new Food and Drug 
Legislation was discussed by Dr. Stroud Jordan, mem- 
ber of the Legislative Committee. He explained the 
sections of the revised Copeland Bill on adulteration, 
misbranding, and definitions of standards with refer- 
ence to the Food Standards Committee. Dr. Jordan 
stressed the fact that inasmuch as the industry has no 
standards, it will either have to set its own standards 
and get them approved or manufacturers will be re- 
quired to reveal contents of their products on their 
containers. “If the bil! is passed you will be com- 
pelled to change your labels next year,” he declared. 

The tax situation affecting the industry was covered 
in a report by A. M. Kelly, of Wallace & Co., Chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee, which was read by 
Wm. F. Heide, Henry Heide Co., in the absence of 
Mr. Kelly, who was called from the convention by 
sudden illness of Mrs. Kelly. Mr. Heide lauded the 
work of Mr. Kelly and his committee for their un- 
tiring legislative activities, particularly on the candy 
Excise Tax. He suggested that the association extend 
a vote of thanks to the Frank G. Shattuck Company 
for permitting Mr. Kelly to devote so much time to 
that work during the year. Mr. Heide also urged the 
members to cultivate acquaintance of their Congress- 
men for the ultimate good of the industry in legislative 
matters. He likewise urged that Standards of Con- 
fectionery be set up as soon as possible. 

W. Parker Jones, Genera! Counsel for the N. C. A. 
at Washington, sent a paper reporting what Congress 
has done affecting the industry. He pointed to the 
exemption of the candy manufacturer from the Sugar 
Processing Tax, and dwelt on present bills before 
Congress; such as the Wagner Bill, Black Bill, and 
Amendments to the Agricultural Adjustment Act. Mr. 
Jones’ paper was read by Mr. Burger. 


Costs Emphasized—Probably no subject on the 
program was more frequently discussed than costs. 
The addresses of Mr. Kedzierski on “Cost Control” and 
Mr. Buese on “Control of Labor Costs” through time 
and motion study and standards of performance, were 
high points of the convention. Mr. Williamson pro- 
posed cost education, and it was likewise recommended 
in the Commodity Group Plan. 


Sales and Distributicn—Marston Abercrombie’s 
address on “Selling Candy,” published in full in this 
issue, was one of the most talked of speeches of the 
sessions. For some strange reason it set many manu- 
facturers to thinking about the serious distribution sit- 
uation, although nothing was done about it excepting 
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the adoption of a resolution that jobbers be billed at 
a suggested resale price less 20 per cent discount. 
Action on the distribution problem was one of the jobs 
left undone. 


Production Day Hits High Mark 
In Educational Discussions 


Preduction Discussions—From the standpoint of 
the individual manufacturer the discussions on pro- 
duction subjects and plant management in themselves 
alone well repaid each member for his attendance. 
Wednesday was devoted to problems of the plant. No 
convention ever featured more excellent discussions 
than those given on that day. A number of these are 
published elsewhere in this issue; others will be in- 
cluded in future issues. 

The morning session featured the following: ‘Cost 
Control,” by S. L. Kedzierski, of the Department of 
Commerce ; “Control of Labor Costs,” by F. A. Buese, 
of E. J. Brach & Sons; “Equipment Modernization, 
Maintenance and Layout,’ by Arthur M. Kessler, of 
Robt. A. Johnston Co.; and “Labor Relations,” by 
Walter H. Belcher, formerly of Walter M. Lowney 
Co. Discussions followed each talk. 


175 Production Men Attend Forum 
To Discuss Sanitation, Safety, Production 
Control, Preventing Foreign Substances 


Approximately 175 plant production men attended 
the Production Forum in the afternoon which was 
devoted to discussions on Prevention of Foreign Sub- 
stances, Sanitation, Safety, and Production Control. 
William A. Melody, Superintendent of E. J. Brach 
& Sons, ably served as Discussion Leader, and Carl 
Graeser, of the P. Echert Factory, National Candy 
Co., was Committee Chairman for his third year. 

Unusual interest was shown in this new departure 
of the Forum, which featured mainly production men. 
Allen Hale, Superintendent of Paul F. Beich Co., 
discussed means of accident prevention among em- 
ployees and described the activities of a safety com- 
mittee in regular inspection trips through the plant. 

Mr. Hale was preceded by J. E. Magnus of the 
Lumberman’s Mutual Casua!ty Co., who exhibited an 
analysis of 1,000 accidents in candy plants, tracing 
them to ten basic causes, headed by strains from han- 
dling objects. 

George A. Eddington, Factory Manager, Archibald 
Candy Co., Chicago, discussed the importance of sani- 
tation, and others talked on employee inspection. 

Mr. Melody described methods of Prevention of 
Foreign Substances. He was followed by G. I. Wolfe, 
of Cutler-Hammer, Inc., who explained the use of 
magnetized pulleys and magnetic coils to withdraw 
metals from materials used in candy production. 

Paul W. Kock, of Paul W. Kock Co., Chicago, 
aroused much interest in his demonstration of an in- 
strument to detect metals in candy by means of a 
magnetic coil with a light indicator. 

In conjunction with this discussion on Prevention 
of Foreign substances, Dr. Stroud Jordan pointed out 
the importance of prevention of traces of heavy metals 
entering the products in solution, or in small particles 
from soldered joints, babbitt alloys, and through acid 
in contact with lead or tinned copper bowls, and so on. 
He stressed the campaign against poisonous metals 
in foods now being waged by certain agencies, which 
have influenced action in the Food and Drug Bill and 
government inspection of factories. 
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Production control from the standpoint of cost was 
discussed in the Forum by Mr. §. L. Kedzierski, cost 
authority of the Department of Commerce, who re- 
vealed methods found in his recent plant studies in 
several industries, including candy factories. As raw 
materials constitute about 40 per cent of candy costs, 
he pointed to opportunities here for greater control 
and economy. Open discussion followed the talks. 

Freight Rates—In the absence of Marshall Con- 
nelly, R. D. Reeds, Traffic Manager of Brach’s, pre- 
sented a report on “Freight Rates Advances Unless—,” 
outlining what the national traffic committee is attempt- 
ing to accomplish with the transportation systems. 

Trade Marks—Walter C. Hughes, Trade Mark 
Counsel of the association, gave valuable information 
on the trade mark service extended to members. We 
hope to present this later. 

Williamson Voted Thanks—An expression of 
appreciation for his untiring efforts on behalf of the 
industry the past year was given George H. William- 
son in a resolution adopted by the convention, originat- 
ing in a similar resolution passed by the Western Con- 
fectioners’ Association Convention and referred to the 
N. C. A. for adoption. 

J. L. Rubel, of the Veribrite Factory, National 
Candy Co., and Convention Program Chairman, pre- 
sided over the opening session. R. W. Kaneen, of 
Christopher Candy Co., Los Angeles, new President 
of the Western Association, presided over the Wednes- 
day morning meeting. E. M. Kerwin, of Brach’s, pre- 
sided over the Thursday afternoon session. 


650 Conventioners Enjoy Best 
Dinner Dance in Years 


Approximately 650 members of the industry and 
their guests enjoyed the gaiety of the Annual Dinner 
Dance, Wednesday night in the Grand Bal! Room of 
the Palmer House. The affair, which featured the 
finest floor show in the midwest, was unanimously ac- 
claimed the crowning event of the industry's best con- 
vention in years. 


Convention Adopts Move to Protect 
Manufacturers from Solicitations 


IN order to relieve members of the N. C. A. from 
frequent requests for contributions to distributor’s as- 
sociations in the form of dues or other incidental con- 
tributions, thereby increasing the cost of doing business, 
a resolution was adopted at the convention to control 
this annoyance. 

The decision is as follows: 

“That all such requests must be referred to the office 
of the National Confectioners’ Association, and the 
solicitor of such contribution be advised by the mem- 
ber receiving the request that, in conformity with a 
resolution adopted by the National Confectioners’ As- 
sociation, all such requests must first be submitted to 
the National Confectioners’ Association for approval.” 

Since the convention, Max F. Burger, Managing 
Director, has announced that where there are local 
associations recommendations may be made by the local 
association as to what disposition should be made of 
the request submitted to the N. C. A. office. 

Requests for contributions such as to jobbers’ asso- 
ciations, salesmen’s organizations, contributions alleg- 
edly for advertising space, requests to purchase tickets 
for dinners, ball games, etc., are considered of the type 
which often prove embarrassing and should be handled 
in the manner indicated in the resolution, according to 
Mr. Burger. 
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A SALES MANAGER DISCUSSES 


SELLING CANDY 


Analyzing the Distribution Dilema 


* By MARSTON ABERCROMBIE 


Sales Manager, Henry Heide Inc., New York 


Address at National Confectioners’ ‘ Baa Convention 


Axy complete discussion on the subject of 
selling candy should properly be divided into three 
parts - 

1. Machinery of distribution 
2. Sales methods 
3. Increasing consuiner demand 


If we can get our machinery of distribution in good 
shape, and if we can improve our sales methods, and 
then on top of that increase the consumer demand for 
candy—all of our troubles will be over. We will have 
found Utopia. I do not expect that all of these 
things can be accomplished over night but I do be- 
lieve that there should be constant and intelligent ef- 
fort in that direction. 


Of the three subdivisions mentioned, most of the 
discussion of late has probably been on the subject of 
our machinery of distribution, because in many parts 
of the country there is a threatened breakdown—due 
to the fact that in far too many instances jobbers are 
selling bars and penny goods at a loss. 

This condition may be directly traced to an interpre- 
tation released by the NRA and broadcast by our trade 
press* stating that inasmuch as no elements of cost, 
that is to say cost finding system, had been approved 
by the Administrator of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Board, therefore there was no such thing as 
cost, and regardless of what price a jobber sold his 
merchandise for there was no such thing as his selling 
it below cost. As a result candy costing the jobbers 
64c¢ was being sold by the supply houses in Detroit as 
low as 63c, and by the cash and carry in that section 
for 65c. It was being sold in Los Angeles as low as 
64c and later for 68c. It was being sold in Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore and New England for 68c. 

Realizing that the candy jobber has an overhead of 
from 16% to 20%, it is easily understood just what 
such prices are going to do to that class of trade. 

To get a clearer understanding of the picture, I be- 
lieve we should accept not merely these surface indica- 
tions but should look for the underlying cause of the 
difficulty. 


*No statements of this character have been published by The 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER.—Editor. 
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“If we can get our machinery of distribution in good shape, and 
if we can improve our sales methods, and then on top of that 
increase the consumer demand for candy—all of our troubles will 
be over,” declares this outstanding sales manager. “I do not ex- 
pect that all of these things can be cccomplished over night.” he 
continues, “but I do believe that there should be constant and 
intelligent effort in that direction.” 





18 Years Ago Things Were Different ; 
Wholesale Confectioner Largest Distributor 


Going back eighteen years—which is as far as I can 
go back in my personal knowledge of the candy busi- 
ness—there was vastly less strife among the whole- 
salers then than there is today. 

Eighteen years ago the largest distributor of candy 
was the wholesale confectioner. As the automobile was 
not as common as it is today, the wholesale confectioner 
secured his main business in the cities and in the larger 
towns. The second largest channel of distribution was 
the wholesale grocer. While the wholesale grocer 
operated on a lesser overhead expense than did the 
wholesale confectioner, he could not and did not at- 
tempt to compete with the wholesale confectioner in 
variety of candies. As a consequence the chief markets 
of the wholesale grocer were the smallest towns and the 
rural districts. These rural areas could not be reached 
regularly nor profitably by the wholesale confectioner. 

Besides these two channels, we had then—as we have 
today—the syndicates and the independent 5c and 10c 
stores, as well as grocery and other chains. But the 
chains, like the wholesale grocers in those days, dealt 
primarily in bulk candy ; and bulk candy was sold to the 
consumer unbranded. 

Then came the war and, I am told, Prohibition. 
Men who had never eaten candy started eating it, and 
the outgrowth of this was the tremendous popularity 
of 5¢ bars. This would have brought untold prosperity 
to the candy industry were it not for the fact that at 
the same time women stopped eating candy and began 
to reduce. One offset the other. The result was a 
complete and radical change in the picture of candy 
distribution, and we have not as yet adjusted ourselves 
to this change. 


Three Types of Wholesalers Today 
Vary in Overhead from 2% to 20% 

Today the candy jobber is confronted with unusual 
problems. The candy jobber operates on an actual 
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overhead of between 16% and 20%. This would not 
be alarming in the old days because he would be com- 
peting with wholesale confectioners likewise operating 
on a similar overhead. However, additional channels 
of wholesale distribution have become important fac- 
tors. The wholesale tobacconist, operating on an over- 
head of from 6% to 8%, is distributing candy, as is 
the cash and carry candy jobber with an overhead of 
between 2%% and 10%. The wholesale grocer, 
operating on an overhead of about 9%, is still a factor. 
The chains have increased in number of stores as well 
as in the amount of candy they handle, but the grocery 
chains have switched almost entirely from bulk candy 
to bars, as have the drug chains. 

When you have in any one industry three different 
wholesale channels of distribution operating on an over- 
head varying from 24%2% to 20%, you cannot help but 
have a chaotic price picture. 


Elimination of Candy Wholesaler 
Would Doom General Line Manufacturer 


It has been said that the wholesale confectioner is 
doomed. For a number of years he has been working 
under a very considerable handicap. It has been said 
that it might economically be more sound for the 
wholesale tobacconist and the cash and carry to take 
over the scheme of wholesale distribution. 

This, however, would never do. The candy manu- 
facturer sorely needs the wholesale confectioner—even 
though his overhead is highest—because of the service 
he renders. The elimination of the wholesale confec- 
tioner would mean the elimination of the general line 
manufacturer, because the general line manufacturer 
needs the wholesale confectioner to get a proper dis- 
tribution of his products. Such a condition would in- 
vite chaos in the already unsatisfactory conditions 
existing in the confectionery industry and would bring 
hardship all around. 

The candy jobber of today has not found his correct 
position in the scheme of distribution. He is trying 
to compete with the wholesale tobacconist, the whole- 
sale grocer and the cash and carry on their own ground. 
He has permitted bulk goods, which should be one of 
his main sources of business, to be utterly neglected. 
In order to succeed today the wholesale confectioner 
must revamp his business. 


Change Needed from “Jobber” to “Wholesaler” 
Functions of “Wholesaler” Defined 


I want you to note particularly that in referring to 
the candy distributors of eighteen years ago I made 
reference to the “wholesale confectioner,” and in the 
present-day setup to the term “candy jobber.” Within 
the industry I grant that the words “wholesaler” and 
“jobber” are used interchangeably. However, the 
wholesaler in all lines of business is one who maintains 
continuous and complete stocks of certain lines of 
goods. The jobber, on the other hand, has been one 
who specializes in job lots and short lines, although this 
has been truer in other lines than in the candy busi- 
ness. 

The term “wholesale confectioner” presupposes a 
wholesaler carrying a continuous and comprehensive 
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stock of merchandise. Under such conditions he is a 
very necessary part in the scheme of distribution, since 
most retailers operate on a relatively small scale. Deal- 
ers require goods in small lots and at frequent intervals, 
as well as on favorable credit terms. The wholesale 
confectioner therefore should have adequate storage 
facilities, adequate goods on hand for quick delivery, 
and be able to supply whatever financial assistance as 
may be advisable in the form of credit. The whole- 
saler is the purchasing agent of the retailer. He as- 
sembles merchandise purchased from countless manu- 
facturers all over the country, and makes that mer- 
chandise available to the retailers in small quantities 
and as desired. He offers a very distinct service to 
customers, enabling them to buy all through one source. 
The term wholsaler likewise presupposes purchasing in 
large quantities, and as a specialist in the distribution 
of candy his advice should be exceedingly valuable to 
his customers. The wholesaler plays a decidedly im- 
portant part in the picture of distribution. 

But somewhere along the line the term “wholesale 
confectioner” has been mislaid. The term “candy job- 
ber” has taken its place. Instead of the complete stocks 
that justified the existence of the wholesale confec- 
tioner, you see incomplete lines. The industry talks 
“rapidity of turn-over,” “concentration,” and the like. 
In place of the large wholesale confectioner of former 
days with his complete line, the manufacturers have 
created ten times as many candy jobbers with their 
short lines—candy jobbers with an overhead of from 
16% to 20%, who are trying to concentrate and spe- 
cialize on the very items that are being featured by the 
wholesale tobacconist with his overhead of 6% to 8%, 
and by the cash and carry with his overhead of from 
2%% to 10%. Obviously it must be corrected. This 
industry cannot afford to lose the wholesale confec- 
tioner. Without the help of the manufacturers he is 
fighting a losing battle today, and he needs their aid at 
this time more than ever before. 


New State Fair Trade Acts 
May Bring Relief 

It is possible that some relief may be obtained by the 
candy jobber through the Fair Trade Acts which are 
being put through by various states. At the present 
time I understand that such an Act is in effect in New 
Jersey, Wisconsin, Maryland, New York, California, 
Oregon and Washington. On the other hand, Fair 
Trade Bills failed to go through in Arizona, Colorado, 
Indiana, Montana, Nevada, South Dakota and Utah. 
It is likely that many states, however, will adopt such 
a bill providing it gives any indication of helping the 
independent merchant. 

These bills, in effect, permit the manufacturer to 
enter into a contract relating to the sale, or resale, of a 
commodity without being deemed in violation of the 
laws of that state. It is obvious, of course, that it must 
be strictly an intrastate transaction, for undoubtedly the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Laws and the Clayton Act will 
continue to apply on interstate business. And I pre- 
sume that even when the shipper and the consignee are 
both located within a given state and the rail move- 
ment of merchandise between the two points goes out- 
side of the state boundary lines, that such a shipment 
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may possibly be declared as interstate business, as has 
been done in the past. 

However, these laws are very new. Just how they 
can be applied to protect the jobber and the independ- 
ent merchant without violation of the Federal Laws is 
a problem still to be worked out. I am sure that every 
manufacturer here will want to do everything he legally 
can to help the jobber stay in business. But on the 
other hand, I am equally certain that there is no manu- 
facturer in this room who desires to do anything that 
would be contrary to any of the Federal Laws. 

Far too often we learn of price wars breaking out 
in various cities and various sections. We all know 
from experience that when such a thing happens it 
ruins candy sales in that section. Jobbers and dealers 
buy on price alone, and when that happens, quality is 
far too often neglected and the consumer loses interest 
in candy. Such conditions will lead to chaos in the in- 
dustry. And in such price wars one of the principal 
sufferers is the candy jobber. 


Confectionery Industry Should 
Study Its Marketing Machinery 


Thousands upon thousands of dollars have been 
spent by the manufacturing industry in attempts to im- 
prove conditions. Nothing has ever been done to study 
the marketing machinery of the industry. To my mind 
it is very necessary that the facts be brought to light. 
That study should be made not merely by manufac- 
turers representing the-various sub-divisions of the 
manufacturing industry, but also by wholesalers. And 
the wholesalers should be represented not merely 
by the service jobber but also by the cash and carry. 
the supply house, the tobacco jobber, the wagon 
man, and the wholesale grocer, because the use of these 
various channels of distribution seems to be a part of 
the evolution of the marketing scheme. The important 
thing seems to be in helping each to find his proper 
place and not to put any out of business. 

I find that our very good friend, Ed McCoy, Secre- 
tary of the Ohio Wholesale Confectioners Association, 
has been thinking along similar lines. Ed McCoy gen- 
erally does think along constructive rather than de- 
structive lines. His thought in making a similar sug- 
gestion is that a great part of the demoralization exist- 
ing in the manufacturers’ field arises from problems of 
distribution and merchandising. 

He states, “Relieve a manufacturer from worries in 
this respect; give him a competitive field which is co- 
operative rather than destructive; let him have con- 
fidence in the fact that it is possible for him to meet 
his distribution problems intelligently ; establish proper 
liaison with consumer outlets, and his problems of cost 
and production will almost automatically shape them- 
selves up for intelligent study in view of his larger 
merchandising opportunities.” 

In stating further that the jobbers of his great state 
will look forward with much interest to the reports of 
the achievements of this Convention, he also says that 
he trusts some plan “may be formulated to clear the 
channels of distribution so that traffic may move for- 
ward in a free and unimpeded manner for the united 
welfare of all.” 

I, too, believe that one of our greatest problems today 
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is the problem of distribution. For too many years 
we have taken this for granted, not realizing perhaps 
that many of our troubles are due to methods which, 
like Topsy, “just growed.” 

I am not in favor of radical moves. Yet, if you were 
to ask me just what I would consider to be a radical 
move, I could not answer, for I do not know, and I do 
not think anyone would know. Things which appear to 
be radical today may be taken for granted tomorrow. 
Our machinery of distribution is not in good shape to- 
day. Credit conditions are not what they should be. 
Yet very little is being done about it. 

I have no idea that things should be changed over- 
night, or that existing methods, poor as some of them 
seem to be, should be scrapped. I do think, however, 
that it is such an important and serious move as to 
warrant the investigation of this group. Perhaps the 
machinery of distribution as it exists today is the best 
that could be devised for the industry. If so, let us 
make the best of it. But let there be a serious study 
made instead of taking existing conditions for granted. 


Actual Jobber Volume 
Explains Discontent 


According to the Code Authority of the Wholesale 
Confectionery Industry there are over 14,000 whole- 
salers of candy in this country. Think what that 
means: Taking the Department of Commerce figures 
for 1933, the latest compilation as yet available, and 
increasing that amount by approximately 20%, you 
have about $110,000,000 worth of candy sold through 
the jobbing trade. This would give those 14,000 whole- 
salers average annual sales of $7,837. But we know 
from experience that of these 14,000 wholesalers prob- 
ably 3,000 of them are doing an average annual busi- 
ness of $25,000 a year. If this is so, and I don’t think 
the figure can be very far from right, that would ac- 
count for $75,000,000 of that business. The remain- 
ing $35,000,000 worth of business would be divided be- 
tween the remaining 11,000 wholesale distributors and 
would give them at manufacturers’ invoice value an 
average business of slightly over $3,000 a year. Broken 
down into days, that would mean an average daily busi- 
ness of about $10—equal to about 15 boxes. On this 
volume of business, if those wholesalers were able to 
get 80c a box, there would be a total gross daily profit 
of $2.50, or $15 a week. While that is at least equal 
to the wages of the men who are working either part 
time or whole time on Government Relief, it must be 
remembered that the wholesalers have to pay out of 
that $15 certain overhead expenses, such as the upkeep 
of their truck. Even that $15 is not all profit. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that there is so much 
discontent today in the jobbing business ? 

If we were merely to go back to 1931, when the De- 
partment of Commerce reported a total of approxi- 
mately $145,000,000 worth of candy sold by the job- 
bing trade in that year, you can see that the situation 
was much more serious in 1933 than in 1931. 


Vast Number of Jobbers 
Affects Salesmen and Good Will 

This vast number of jobbers has had the effect of 
greatly increasing the number of manufacturers’ sales- 
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men and the inevitable result has been the shortening 
of sales territories of individual salesmen. Sales ter- 
ritories were being rapidly decreased up to 1929 and 
from that point on they remained approximately the 
same in spite of enormously decreased volume of busi- 
ness being done by the industry. 

In the face of a rapidly decreasing volume for the 
industry, the normal procedure, if selling cost is a 
factor, is to spread sales territories, but because the 
number of wholesalers was increasing just as rapidly 
as business was decreasing, the wisdom of this move 
was none too obvious. As a result, for the most part, 
territories were left as they were. But the salesmen in 
these territories, in spite of increased effort, in far too 
many cases found it impossible to make a living wage. 
The inevitable outcome in many instances was carrying 
a side line, and as the volume continued down the 
scale, perhaps a second or a third side line was added. 
Now, the carrying of a side line is not in itself a bad 
practice. It is quite possible that twenty men in a given 
area, each carrying a side line of equal strength, will, 
for the time being, produce more business for a manu- 
facturer than will ten men covering the same area 
working the line exclusively. But irrespective of the 
volume produced, these twenty men will not build good 
will nor prestige for the manufacturer, as will ten men 
working the line exclusively. 

The reason for this is obvious. In any business, 
mistakes are going to be made, or possibly wrong poli- 
cies adopted. If a man is carrying four lines, he has 
just four times as many chances of there being some- 
thing wrong ; and all the four firms represented by that 
salesman suffer with the firm that actually made the 
error in judgment. Perhaps they suffer to a lesser de- 
gree, but they are penalized just the same. 

Each firm in the candy business is either building 
prestige for itself—tearing it down—or standing still. 
Each representative adds his personality to the person- 
ality of the firm and, between the two, generally speak- 
ing, much more satisfactory results are achieved than 
when the firm itself has to do all of the building; the 
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salesman, representing numerous lines, being but a 
vehicle for transacting a certain piece of business— 
merely getting the order. 

I believe that larger territories would be helpful to a 
great many manufacturers in the industry. I believe 
that the salesmen in those territories should be paid 
sufficient so that they will be able to maintain a proper 
place in their communities. 

Good will building is the result of cumulative effort 
and I believe the results of such effort, while they may 
not be apparent in the earlier stages, will be doubly 
effective in the long run. 

All sales programs must be conceived with a double 
purpose of producing immediate business and lasting 
prestige. This matter, in the long run, is just as im- 
portant, just as tangible as the former. 

I do not as yet know what the 1934 Department of 
Commerce figures are going to show, but presume that 
they are a bit better than 1933. But even at that, the 
fact remains that there are too many jobbers of candy 
in the United States. With this great number, is it 
any wonder that individual orders today in far too 
many instances look like retail orders? Certainly they 
are nothing like what they were at one time. Is it any 
wonder that the jobbing industry is price conscious to 
an alarming degree? Is it any wonder that price con- 
sciousness has spread to the manufacturing industry? 


Price Emphasis Undermines Quality 

Take, for example, the Jelly Egg situation last 
Spring. I know you have not forgotten it, but just let 
me refresh your memory. You probably received more 
inquiries than ever for the price on Jelly Eggs. What 
did these requests ask? Did they ask you how good 
you were going to make your Jelly Eggs? They just 
asked for the price, didn’t they? They didn’t ask if 
you were going to make a better Jelly Egg than you 
ever made before; they just wanted to know what the 
product cost. Samples were superfluous, just the price. 

The largest buyer of Jelly Eggs in the world said to 
you that he thought 7c f.o.b. factory was a fair price. 
He would not expect you to lose money on Jelly Eggs. 
If you were able to make a better Jelly Egg at 7%c 
than you had been making, it was your cue to improve 
your quality. The higher the quality of candy on the 
market, the greater the consumption is going to be. 
The greater the consumption, the more rapidly our 
troubles will vanish. 

But you wouldn't sell this buyer your Jelly Eggs at 
7'4c. You insisted that he buy a Jelly Egg at 6%c. In- 
stead of seeing what you could do to improve your 
quality, you reduced your price, laying it to compe- 
tition. 

The opportunity that was presented to you was 
unique in the annals of the candy industry. It was 
virtually a demand that your quality be built up and 
that you cease tearing down prices. But you wouldn't 
listen to it even though vou lost money on every Jelly 
Egg you sold at 6%2c; nevertheless, you insisted on a 
6c price. 

No wonder they are telling the story of the strong man 
who had a rather unique vaudeville act. It consisted of 
taking a lemon im his hand, squeezing ‘all the juice out of 
it with one mighty squeeze and then offering anybody in 


the audience $10 who could squeeze out a single drop more. 
This act was run successfully for a number of years until 
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finally a little fellow stepped up, took hold of the lemon 
rind and with a simple squeeze brought out drop after drop 
of the precious juice. The strong man was dumbfounded, 
paid him the $10 and asked him what line of business he 
was in that gave him such enormous strength, and he re- 
plied that he was a candy jobber and that he had been buy- 
ing some Jelly Eggs. 


Increasing Consumer Demand Requires 
Quality; Not Just Quality Talk 


The greatest efforts of the industry should be in 
building up quality. Instead, the industry is thinking 
price. You have forgotten the basic fact that the bet- 
ter candy is, the more the public will eat. And if the 
public eats enough candy, certainly you will not have 
to worry about over-production within the industry. 

It is possible that references to price primarily do not 
belong in a talk on sales. Possibly the burden of the 
price situation rests with the management of our manu- 
facturers. This may or may not be so, but I do think 
that in the training of our salesmen, definite and con- 
crete steps should be taken to get away from this ever- 
lasting cry of price—to lend more emphasis to con- 
structive selling, which is the only type of selling which 
builds lasting business. 

I do not mean by this, blindly instructing your men 
to “talk quality.” I have heard that remark time and 
time again, but it is meaningless. Quality must have 
some concrete foundation in fact. It must be more 
than merely a blind desire to get away from ruinous 
price competition. 

Look at it from the standpoint of the jobber. Sales- 
man No. 1 goes in, quotes a price, and says, “Now, I 
don't want you to confuse this with products sold at a 
lower price. This is a quality piece of candy.” Sales- 
man No. 2, whose price is Yc lower than that quoted 
by Salesman No. 1, but still “sc higher than some other 
competitor’s goods, and he, too, says, “Don’t confuse 
this with the cheap pieces that are on the market. This 
is a quality product.” Salesman No. 3, with the cheapest 
price, goes in, and, after placing the proper emphasis 
on the fact that he has the lowest price in the world, 
says, “This is a piece of quality candy. Don’t think 
just because the price is cheap that it isn’t quality, be- 
cause it is.” Now, how is the jobber to distinguish 
between them? The result is that he discounts all three 
of these general statements. 





Comparison of Selling Methods 


From listening to the presentation of many salesmen 
I am of the opinion that numerous firms could be bene- 
fited by considering one of the basic points of present- 
day sales management, as developed in 1886, I think it 
was, by the late John H. Patterson, head of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company. 

At that time, Jos. H. Crane, one of the salesmen of 
the National Cash Register Company, was selling con- 
siderably more cash registers than any of their other 
men. Mr. Patterson called him into his office and 
asked how he did it, and it developed that he had writ- 
ten down all of the important facts that had helped 
him to land previous sales and had developed a stand- 
ardized sales talk which he was delivering word for 
word on practically every solicitation. Mr. Patterson 
had this standard sales talk written down and it was 
sent out to all of their salesmen. However, it was 
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seven years later, when the company was threatened by 
the Panic of 1893, that orders were issued making the 
memorizing of that presentation compulsory for every 
salesman. This move was the subject of bitter contro- 
versy and there were at that time probably just as many 
theoretical arguments against it as for it. But the fact 
remains that the idea worked and that, while a standard 
presentation is used today in but a few industries— 
mostly those employing a great number of low grade 
salesmen—nevertheless, the lesson it teaches still re- 
mains one of the most important points of selling. 


Stimulate Competition of Ideas 
Instead of Price Competition 


For example. You get up a new item. Two or three 
of your men are able to sell it and the rest of your 
salesmen are not. Why is that so? You may say that 
tastes and conditions in the various territories differ. 
Perhaps they do, but the chances are ten to one that 
is not the reason. In all probability these two or three 
salesmen saw the right angle of approach in the prod- 
uct; perhaps they saw the only worth-while talking 
point, and they emphasized it. 

If we are to learn something from the lesson taught 
us by John H. Patterson, the obvious thing to do is to 
learn just what these two or three successful men are 
saying about the item and put the words in the mouths 
of the rest of your salesmen. 

You may say that it will destroy their initiative. Its 
first effect will be to sell more of the product in ques- 
tion, and its second effect will be to increase rather 
than diminish initiative. Just as two or three salesmen 
thought out the salient talking points of this one prod- 
uct, so will the balance of your force endeavor to ferret 
out equally productive talking points on other items in 
your line. An interchange of these experiences will 
make better salesmen of your men. 

In this way you will have a competition of ideas, 
which is much healthier than price competition— 
healthier for the manufacturer as a matter of course, 
and also healthier for the distributor, for it will be 
found that most of these effective ideas will have to do 
with the resale of the product rather than merely what 
it is made from. 

As I dictate this, I have in my hand the advertise- 
ments of two drug chains, clipped from the Richmond 
News Leader of Wednesday, May 1. One of these 
advertisements features Chocolate Covered Coconut 
Cream Candies at 9c per pound. It lists as well, Choco- 
late Drops at 7c per pound, Chocolate Covered Mus- 
catel Raisins at 8c per pound, Chocolate Covered Cara- 
mels at 8c per pound, Chocolate Covered Peppermint 
Patties at 8c per pound, Chocolate Covered Nougatines 
at 9c per pound, as well as many other items, including 
“All 5c Candy Bars, Chewing Gum, Mints and Fruit 
Drops 3c each.” Understand, these are prices that the 
consumer pays. 

The other advertisement, inserted by another drug 
chain, features Chocolate Peppermint Patties at 8c for 
what they call a “full pound.” Just how that differs 
from the other quotations, which are merely for a 
pound, I do not know. The ad goes on to quote Choco- 
late Covered Mint Sticks at 8c per pound, all 5c Can- 

(Turn to page 56) 
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Equipment Modernization, 






Maintenance and Layout 


* By ARTHUR M. KESSLER 


Plant Manager, Robert A. Johnston Co., Milwaukee 


Address at National Confectioners’ Association Convention 


7 HE subject of this talk is the Candy 
Factory. Reduced to its simplest terms, a candy fac- 
tory is a machine for the production of confectionery 
Hold that thought—“A candy factory is a machine for 
producing confectionery products.” 

Now, providing that the machine has been expertly 
designed for the production of the type of confec- 
tionery it is now producing and is given the care and 
treatment a good machine deserves, there you have the 
most efficient and economical candy factory. But, un- 
fortunately, most candy factories were not designed as 
production machines. They just grew up—with addi- 
tions here and there of new equipment and new proc- 
esses. The new equipment was usually purchased 
under the pressure of back orders and, when it arrived, 
was hastily installed in the first available space. The 
space selected was not the best location for the new 
machine or department, but it seemed the only space 
available at the time, and everyone was in a hurry to 
get the machine or department into production. So 
there it was installed, not as an integral part of a well- 
planned and carefully designed machine, but as a more 
or less separate department ; in its own way and in the 
way of all the other departments. 

As time goes on we become used to it and accept ti 
as right and proper. This practice is repeated every so 
often. More new departments are added in the same 
hasty manner from time to time and the factory be- 
comes a hodge-podge of misplaced and unrelated de- 
partments. 


Many Plants Too Much Like 
Aunt Mary’s Kitchen 


Many confectionery manufacturers are pleased to 
refer to their factories, sometimes even in their adver- 
tising, as “Candy Kitchens.” In that they are not very 
far wrong. The only difference between their fac- 
tories and a kitchen is that the stoves, pots and pans 
are bigger. Their manufacturing processes are con- 
ducted in much the same manner as some mythical 
Aunt Mary would conduct them in her own kitchen. 

Aunt Mary’s kitchen wasn't originally planned for 
producing candy of any kind, but she turned out some 
home-made fudge and got quite a little business started. 
The fudge business grew and she bought a few extra 
pans for the fudge. Then one day she turned out some 
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peanut brittle and it took the town by storm. The cus- 
tomers stopped buying her fudge and clamored for the 
peanut brittle. And what happened to Aunt Mary has 
happened to many candy manufacturers. 

A firm starts out with the intention of producing one 
line and a few years later is in an entirely different line. 
This condition isn’t confined to the candy business by 
any means. In the furniture business, when you find 
a firm listed as the Whoosis Table Co., it’s better than 
an even bet that they make nothing but bed-room furni- 
ture. We are probably no worse off than other indus- 
tries in this regard. Some of us have adhered to our 
original plans and some have not. 

We needn't waste any time digging up the causes or 
laying the blame for the inefficiency of the average 
candy factory. Whatever the excuse, it is a fact that a 
great many candy factories are not machines for pro- 
ducing candy. They are buildings containing a number 
of badly arranged departments, some of which show an 
operating profit and some of which do not. 


First Step in Rearranging 
Hodge-Podge Plant Is Analysis 


The first step in reassembling this hodge-podge of 
manufacturing units into a production machine is to 
take each department, process, or product separately, 
and analyse it. Ask yourself these questions: Why 
am I making this particular praduct? Is it profitable? 
If not profitable, can I drop it without affecting my 
other products or my customer relations? Am I as 
well equipped to conduct this department or manufac- 
ture this particular item as my competitors? If not, 
what additions or changes must I make to compete with 
other manufacturers on at least an equal basis? Can I, 
in any way, get the jump on the rest of the field on this 
particular item or department? Can this process, de- 
partment, or item be fitted smoothly into my produc- 
tion machine? Ask yourself these questions and give 
yourself as honest an answer as you can. That is your 
first step. Then go back to the question of equipment. 


Problems in Replacing Obsolete 
With New Equipment 


What new machines must I have to bring this depart- 
ment up to date or to manufacture this product in the 
most economical manner? Assuming that I buy these 
new machines, have I the space and the personnel to 
get full value out of them? Are my competitors so 
well equipped that even though I buy these new ma- 
chines, will I be letting myself into a highly competi- 
tive field where there is no profit for anyone? Can | 
do anything to develop better machines or better proc- 
esses in this department? Plenty of thought should be 
given to these questions. 

(Turn to page 53) 
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SEEN AT THE SHOW 


A Review of the Services, Supplies and Equipment 
Offered by Exhibitors at This Year’s Exposition 


*By R. W. WILMER 


Bac year since that sorry spectacle at 
Atlantic City four years ago, Candy Expositions have 
shown progressive improvement. That business resus- 
citation has been partly responsible for this is evi- 
dent, but we would be extremely lax in our repor- 
torial duties did we not give just credit to Roberts 
Everett Associates, whose highly efficient manage- 
ment of recent Shows has been no small factor in their 
growing success. 

The Chicago Show reflected quite definitely the 
industry's improved morale. It proved a complete 
vindication of those rash souls who presumed to dub 
this “The Recovery Show” in advance of the event 
and who thus invited a withering charge of misguided 
optimism. It was the general opinion of most ob- 
servers that seldom before had they attended a con- 
vention where there was less evidence of complaint. 

It was by far the largest and most pretentious Expo- 
sition the industry has seen in years. There was a 
spirit of friendly rivalry among the exhibitors who 
vied with one another for the attention of the visitors. 
The splendid array of carefully conceived and color- 
fully executed displays was a visible manifestation of 
the healthy, competitive spirit which existed. The 
majority of these displays were a real credit to their 
sponsors. 

For the benefit of those who did not attend, sup- 
pose we take a word-jaunt through the Exposition 
Hall for a hasty glimpse at each display. 


Harlich Manufacturing Company . 


Lack of space inside of the Exhibition Room com- 
pelled two of the exhibitors to utilize space outside 
the entrance. These were the Harlich Manufacturing 
Co.—manufacturers of punch boards and premium de- 
vices—and the National Confectioners’ Association, 
which had provided an attractive educational display. 


General Foods Sales Company, Inc 


Immediately inside the entrance and surrounded at 
all times by a large and highly appreciative audience 
was the General Foods Trading Post. Last year, at 
this same exhibit, “Henrietta,” their talkative macaw. 
kept visitors in a state of perpetual mirth by her 
cheery greetings and ready banter. “Henrietta” oc- 
cupied her same perch this year and at the opening 
of the Show had a friendly word for all who stopped 
in to see her. Her partner in this act was a bewil- 
dered looking little monkey who wore a frightened, 
“wonder-what’s-coming-next” expression on his face 
most of the time. This pair’s sojourn in the spot- 
light was short-lived, however, for on Tuesday amid 
great commotion there arrived one, “Skippy” by name, 
an affectionate, well-behaved, 4-year-old chimpanzee 
who proceeded promptly to put the other entertainers 
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into complete eclipse. “Skippy” did about every- 
thing but talk, and this he left up to “Henrietta,” but 
this fair lady, incensed by the unexpected appearance 
of a rival performer, sat on her perch, glum and dis- 
consolate, and refused to utter another word during 
the remainder of the Show. 


Merck & Company, Inc. 


Elbowing one’s way out of the crowd and proceed- 
ing down the aisle, the first booth on the right was 
that occupied by Merck & Company, Inc., manufac- 
turing chemists from Rahway, N. J., who had on 
display a number of the products which they pre- 
pare for the confectionery trade, including citric acid 
in various forms, vanillin, cumarin, tartaric acid, cream 
of tartar, etc. In a show case by itself, and on dis- 
play for the first time at any Candy Show, was the 
substance Vitamin Bl. This was shown in various 
forms—as a water-soluble powder, an insoluble pow- 
der, in solution and in both tablet and crystalline 
forms. 


American Maize-Products Company 


Directly opposite was the display of the American 
Maize-Products Company, who showed a number of 
their products made from corn and used extensively 
in the confectionery industry. 


California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 


Next in line came the familiar orange and green 
display which seems to typify that part of the country 
represented by the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, so famous for its green foliage, golden fruit 
and sunshine. Their products, citrus pectin, orange 
and lemon oils and citric acid, were effectively dis- 
played in their most appealing form—generous sam- 
ple packages of delicious jelly candies made from 
these natural products. 


Department of Commerce 


Opposite the California group was a small display 
sponsored by the Department of Commerce whose 
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compilation of statistics for the confectionery indus- 
try has been of such value to it. 


Pilliod Cabinet Company 


Next, the Pilliod Cabinet Company showed a fine 
selection of modernistic wooden boxes, cedar chests 
with silk linings and mirrors, trays and wooden candy 
boxes with new finishes. 


National Equipment Company 


Following came the National Equipment Company 
booth, with no equipment but plenty of descriptive 
literature and engineering talent on hand to explain 
the mechanics and advantages of their wide range of 
confectioner’s equipmet. 


Atlantic Gelatin Company, Inc. 

With a mass display of marshmallow candies and 
cakes, the booth next was occupied by Atlantic Gela- 
tin Company, Inc., of Woburn, Mass. It was a taste- 
ful exhibit as your reporter can well vouch. 


F. J. Schleicher Paper Box Company 


Across the aisle was the sparkling and colorful ex- 
hibit arranged by the F. J. Schleicher Paper Box 
Company of St. Louis, Mo. Dominating this display 
of special holiday and printed trade mark boxes were 
a number of those brilliant and increasingly popular 
foil covered boxes. 


Brazil Nut Advertising Fund 

Next came one of the most unusual and interest- 
ing exhibits of the Show. Arranged by the Brazil 
Nut Advertising Fund, it showed how the brazil nut 
grows in the dense South American jungles, how it 
is gathered and transported by water to shipping cen- 
ters and from there to.the far corners of the world. 
It showed how the swollen waters of the Amazon 
stretching inland for thousands of miles, enable native 
gatherers to penetrate farther into the forests, thus 
increasing the supply of nuts available for world mar- 
kets. In addition to numerous photographs, this ex- 
hibit included baskets of brazil nuts and pods, a na- 
tive boat hewn from the trunk of a tree, native imple- 
ments, bows, arrows, spears, poison darts and blow 
guns, all of which lent a realistic touch to this most 
interesting and educational display. 


Aluminum Company of America 

Opposite the above example of primitive man’s 
contribution to civilization was one of the loveliest dis- 
plays of the entire Exposition. Modern in style, the 
dominant color note was light blue and silver. It 
provided a perfect setting for the beautifully colored 
rolls of Alcoa Aluminum and foil-wrapped products 
which were on display. The Aluminum Company of 
America was its sponsor. 


United Chemical & Organic Products Company 


An equally noteworthy display was that of the 
United Chemical & Organic Products Company, fea- 
turing U-Cop-Co Gelatin. The beauty of this mod- 
ernistic, red and white display was further enhanced 
by the presence of the lovely lady who graces all of 
this company’s advertising. Miss U-Cop-Co added 
a gracious note by pinning a flower to the lapel or 
dress of every passerby. One day it was a rose, the 
next a daisy, then a carnation. It lent a nice touch— 
and one that was genuinely appreciated—to an event 
that is predominantly commercial. 


The Clinton Company 


Next came the Manufacturing Confectioner Pub- 
lishing Company’s display, opposite which was that of 
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the Clinton Company. The latter had an illuminated 
display indicating that remarkable family tree of prod- 
ucts which traces its lineage back to King Corn. 
C. O. & W. D. Sethness Company 

Next came the booth of C. O. & W. D. Sethness 
Company, featuring burnt sugar colors for the use 
of confectioners. 
The Nulomoline Company 

At the end of the aisle was one of the largest and 
most elaborate displays of the entire Show. This 
latter, modern in trend and done in tones of blue, fea- 
tured the products and services of the Nulomoline 
Company. A large number of photographic blowups 
rendered in natural colors showed interior views of 
the company’s laboratory facilities. A wide variety 
of candies made with Nulomoline and Convertit 
showed what tempting delicacies could be made with 
the aid of these products. It was a well conceived 
display, and a most effective one. 
Harry L. Friend 

Turning into the next aisle, the first booth on the 
right was that occupied by Harry L. Friend, who 
featured, in addition to his well-known “Bostonian” 
and “New Englander” Model Hand-Roll Machines, 





This com- 
pact little machine, embodying all of the features of 
the larger models, has a capacity of 500 lbs. daily 
output of hand-roll centers formed under controlled 


a new all-aluminum Laboratory Model. 


conditions for temperature and uniformity. While 
built for laboratory purposes, it is an ideal machine 
for the small manufacturing retailer. 
Liquid Carbonic Company 

In the adjoining booth, the Liquid Carbonic Com- 
pany demonstrated a miniature atmospheric cham- 
ber showing the application of Proxate, a new, non- 
toxic fumigant which has proven highly effective in 
combating infestation in confectionery plants. 
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You are in good company when 
you pack jelly pieces made with 
Exchange Citrus Pectin. Leading 
manufacturers use this new jelli- 
fying ingredient for everything 
from bulk and 5-cent-pack candies 
to de luxe confections. 


The reason is simply this. Ex- 
change Citrus Pectin for Confec- 
tioners makes the kind of jellies 
the trade wants at the price the 
trade will pay. That means vol- 
ume at a profit. 


Exchange Citrus Pectin suits 
every jelly-piece variation. Slab 
or cast. Plain or with nut meats 
or coconut. Fruit flavors with 
any desired degree of tartness. 
Sanded, crystallized, iced or choc- 
olate-coated. 
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FREE— 
Samples and Formulas 
Send coupon immediately for 

free samples and formulas of Ex- 
change Citrus Pectin confections. 
No obligation. 


j a 
| California Fruit Growers Exchange. ! 
| Products Dept., Sec. 206, Ontario, Calif. | 
Send FREE samples and formulas of | 

l 

Exchange Citrus Pectin Candies, toge‘her | 
l —— full information about this superior | 
| ie lifying ingredient. 
| | 
| | 

Name 
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| | 
| Firm ... 
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| | 
| Street ... | 
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American Lecithin Company 

Occupying a prominent position opposite was the 
American Lecithin Company display. A background 
of peppy posters served to focus attention upon their 
product, Lexin, and its attributes as an aid to better 
chocolate and candy making. 


Fred S. Carver 


Fred S. Carver, with one of his laboratory presses 
and a photographic biowup showing an installation of 
his 5-pot cocoa press, came next. Shown also were 
a metal filter plate and a model conveyor production 
line of cocoa presses. 


Nussbaum Novelty Company 


On the opposite side the Nussbaum Novelty Com- 
pany showed a large assortment of distinctive fancy 
wood candy containers. 


T. C. Weygandt Company 


T. C. Weygandt Company showed, in addition 
to an extensive line of chocolate moulds, a Brown 
Chocolate Depositor. This machine, with a produc- 
tion capacity up to 7,000 lbs. per hour, will deposit 
plain chocolate, nut or raisin mixtures in moulds from 
¥%4-oz. bars up to cakes of 2 lbs. each. It handles 
these mixtures with cleanliness and without break- 
age where nut mixtures are being deposited. 


Raisin & Thiebaut Bros., Ltd. 


Across the aisle, Raisin & Thiebaut Bros., Ltd., 
packaging specialists from the Pacific Coast, showed 
a wide variety of metallic foil candy boxes. The unique 
arrangement of this display presented their line to 
good effect. 

J. W. Greer Company 


J. W. Greer Company, next in line, displayed for 
the first time their new Automatic Belt Guiding De- 
vice designed to overcome crooked running belts. The 
Guider is entirely automatic and will guide any can- 
vas or tunnel belt within very close limits. Its cost 
of operation is about le per day. In addition to this 
demonstration and the showing of belting materials, 
new ideas in conveying and cooling candies and choc- 
olate were explained. 


Wizard Specialty Machine Company 

The next booth, occupied by the Wizard Specialty 
Machinery Company, created as much active interest 
as any in the Show. Several new machines were on 
exhibition. One was a Standard Feeder for Wolf 
coating machines and Enrobers. It is designed for 
all kinds of small nuts and small hard candies. It 
removes splits and all small particles while lining the 
work up straight as it feeds. It gives greater pro- 
duction and results in a better finished product. The 
Special Feeder, also shown, does the same work as 
the Standard model, but in addition handles Brazil 
nuts and the other larger nut meats, caramels and 
hard candies of all shapes. It is easily adjusted for 
special types of work. 

Another machine, the Zephyr Whole Nut Blancher, 
will blanch Spanish, Virginia or Jumbo peanuts. Will 
not scratch or mar the nuts. Blanching capacity of 
3,000 to 5,000 Ibs. per 8-hour day. 


John C. Wellwood Company 


A -beautiful display of novelty ribbon, chiffon, 
satin, tinsel and tinsel combination tying materials, 
made up the display of the John C. Wellwood Com- 
pany. They showed also a fine line of plain and ap- 
pliqued imported French chiffons and ready-made 
bow ties for candy boxes. 
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The Master Package Corporation 
The Master Package Corporation, near by, displayed 
a variety of fibre pails, some of which combined a 
number of new and original features, such as sub- 
stantial hinged cover reinforced with plywood disc 
for stacking strength. Covers are quickly and easily 
sealed with metal clips and as easily removed. Ab- 
sence of cross sealing wire leaves the top free for 
stencil or label. 
H. Kohnstamm & Company 
Next came the H.-Kohnstamm & Company display 
of Atlas Certified Food Colors, Flavors and Extracts 
for all kinds of confections. 
Great Western Manufacturing Company 


A new exhibitor, the Great Western Manufacturing 
Company, occupied the adjoining booth with a dem- 
onstration of Gyratory Starch Cleaning and Sifting 





Machines. The Starch Cleaning Unit is suspended 
directly over the Mogul for continuous operation. 
The starch, passing through a series of sieves and agi- 
tated by ‘a %-h-p. motor operating a gyratory mech- 
anism, is freed of all foreign materials and passes 
through the outlet provided, thoroughly cleaned, 
aerated and fluffed. It will clean approximately 7,000 
Ibs. starch per hour. 

The Sifting Unit shown in the Great Western 
booth is a portable device suitable for intermittent 
hand feedings. It will clean about 1,000 Ibs. of starch 
per hour. 

Warfield Chocolate Company 

Occupying the next booth was the Warfield Choc- 
olate Company with a display of chocolate coatings 
and liquors, American and Dutch Process Cocoas. 
This display was a symphony in brown. 

A. Klein & Company 

Adjacent was the A. Klein display of heart-shaped 
containers, basket type boxes and cardboard boxes 
covered with different papers and in a_ variety of 
shapes. 

The Toy Kraft Company 

For the few children who visited the Exposition, 
the next booth probably held the greatest interest. It 
was a display of hand painted wooden toy novelties 
and unique wooden candy containers sponsored by 
The Toy Kraft Company. 
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Runkel 
RELIES ON “CELLOPHANE” 


to introduce new line 
& 


























Mk. ERNEST FIEUX, President of Runkel Brothers, 
Inc., says: 

“Since 1870 Runkel products have been based on 
appeal to the appetite. When we recently introduced 
our new line, it was only natural therefore to 
consider Cellophane transparent wrapping as the 
best way to stimulate appetite through the eye. 

“Results have greatly justified our judgment. Re- 
tail dealers are quick to accept and prominently dis- 
play these items... and sales have exceeded our 
expectations.” 





PACKAGE IDEAS FOR CANDY 
ITEMS: Our Field Representa- 
tive will be glad to help you plan 
attractive, sales-getting wraps QO a I ) e 
for your candy units. Just 


write: Du Pont Cellophane Com- TRADE MARK 


pany, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. “Cellophane” is the registered trade-mark 0 T 
2 of the Du Pont Cellophane Co., Inc. 


REG. y. 5. Pat. OFF 
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National Sugar Refining Company 

Directly across the aisle was the booth of the Na- 
tional Sugar Refining Company with a display of its 
regular line of sugars and in addition a new invert 
sugar, Krist-O-Kleer. 
Ross & Rowe, Inc. 


Dominating this end of the Exposition Hall was 
the exhibit sponsored in the interests of Ross & 
Rowe Specialties, including such well-known prod- 
ucts at Yelkin, Placto, Oroco and Fries Flavors. A 
rapid sketch artist who caricatured many of the prom- 
inent visitors to the R. & R booth was one of the 
novel attractions to this excellent exhibit. 

Deline Manufacturing Company 

The Deline Manufacturing Company, occupying the 
next booth, displayed a number of unique containers 
for candy. Open-front tray containers, basket type 
packages and streamlined, heart-shaped containers were 
among the most interesting items shown. The unusual 
design of the latter when compared with the ordinary 
heart-shaped box of the same capacity created an illu- 
sion of greater size. 

Hersey Manufacturing Company 

The Hersey Manufacturing Company had on dis- 
play an operating model of the Hersey Universal 
Starch Conditioner, together with descriptive litera- 
ture and engineering data relating to their several 
models of starch conditioners and cleaners. 
American Machine & Foundry Company 

For the production men, the next exhibit was easily 
one of the most interesting. The American Machine 
and Foundry Company had a battery of Rose Ma- 
chines in action which set the pace for high-speed 
operation. The Rose “Albion Flyer” Toffee Sizer, 
Cutter and Twist-Wrapper, handling either trans- 
parent cellulose, foil, or waxed paper, or combination 
of same, has the unbelievable speed of 750 pieces per 
minute. This machine was demonstrated on toffee, 
hard candy and chewing gum. Another model of this 
machine with the slightly lower production capacity 
of 500 pieces per minute was similarly demonstrated. 

In addition to these, there was also demonstrated 
the Rose “Eagle” Caramel Cutting and Wrapping 
Machine which forms, cuts and wraps caramel or 
hard candy from the batch roller, at the same time 
heat sealing the ends. This machine will handle trans- 
parent cellulose, foil or wax paper or combinations 
of same. Its speed is 400 pieces per minute. 

Included in the American Machine & Foundry dis- 
play was their Glen Power-Plus Vertical Mixer, one 
of the most powerful machines of its type. An un- 
usual feature of this machine is its use of the Reeves 
type of variable speed- drive which permits a wide 
range of feeder speeds, from 60 to 420 revolutions 
per minute. It has a bowl capacity of 120 quarts. Few 
gears and rugged construction contribute to its high 
efficiency. 

Du Pont Cellophane Company 

As might be expected, the Du Pont Cellophane 
Company across the aisle presented one of its usual 
fine exhibits. In addition to an endless variety of 
Cellophane-wrapped confections and novel packaging 
ideas utilizing Excello ;Tying Ribbons. its sponsors 
put on a little dramatic skit entitled “From Rags to 
Riches.” The leading characters were “The Candy 
Kid”—the lad who made good in a big way, “Ho- 
Hum Fruit Drops” and “Bulko,” neither of whom 
managed to get very far because of their unattractive 
appearance. The secret of The Candy Kid’s success 
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proved to be no secreat at all—it was just a case of 
Cellophane putting him across. This ingenious com- 
bination of mechanical actors and phonographic talk- 
ing device put the Cellophane story over very cleverly. 
Package Machinery Company 

The Package Machinery Company had two very 
interesting machines on display in the next booth. 
One was their versatile, adjustable bar wrapping 
machine which can handle a wide range of sizes, 
styles of wrapping and types of products. This ma- 
chine is equipped with the electric eye for perfect 
registration of printed, transparent wrappers. The 
other was the Forgrove wrapping machine, adjustable 
to speeds of 90 to 150 pieces per minute. The han- 
dling mechanism is so delicately adjusted that it can 
handle fruit and liquid center pieces as well as hard 
candies, chocolate creams, etc. It is primarily a twist 
wrapping machine adaptable. to various uses, such 
as suckers, sachet (one end twist, one fold), fringed 
ends or folded. It has a double paper reel feed and 
can operate with transparent cellulose, waxed papers, 
etc. It will handle pieces as small as Y%4-in. in diam- 
eter and as large as 14 in. wide by 2% in. long. 


Corn Products Refining Company 


Corn Products Refining Company, the next in 
line, had a bright, cheerful booth. The dominant 
color was canary yellow with black trimmings. The 
furnishings were modern. A large photographic blowup 
showing their Argo, Illinois, plant occupied the center 
panel of the background. A few containers of their 
products, Dextrose and Cerelose, together with sam- 
ples of candies made therefrom, completed this sim- 
ple but very effective exhibit. 

Better Packages, Inc. 


Across the aisle on the far side of the hall, Better 
Packages, Inc., displayed a number of different type 
sealing devices. The machine being featured was their 
2-Length Repeater Better-Pac “Counterboy.” This 
is a hand operated tape sealing machine which can be 
set to feed any two lengths of tape up to 50 in. The 
standard model will accommodate tape from 1 in. to 
3 in. wide, although a 4-in. model is also made. A 
new machine on display was the Sep-A-Label “Coun- 
terboy.” * This is a label dispensing device which feeds, 
moistens and cuts the labels exactly between printings. 


Economy Equipment Company 
Economy Equipment Company, Inc., was the next 


exhibitor. A new unit, the Economy “Belt Turn,” 
made its debut, and was shown in operation. This 
device makes possible the extension of cooling con- 
veyor or packing table where space is limited. It is 
made for 45°, 90° or 180° turns. Design and con- 
struction are quite simple. Once properly set, the 
belts require no more attention than ordinary conveyor 
belts. 


The Heat Seal-It Company 


The Heat Seal-It Company showed a new heat seal- 
ing machine for bags equipped with automatic fold- 
ing device. A similarly equipped machine for glue 
sealing was also demonstrated. 


Simplex Confectionery Machinery Company 


Next came the Simplex Confectionery Machinery 
Company with a display of chocolate moulds, in addi- 
tion to their Simplex Vacuum Cooker. The operation 
of this machine, which is used in the cooking and cool- 
ing of fondant, taffies. etc., as well as for hard candies, 
was explained in detail. 
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A new flavor for the confectioner. A luscious tropical 
fruit full of character. If you are interested in new tastes, 
try this one. 

However, this is only one of the flavors in our 

new line of KALLISTAROMS. Delicious fruit 


flavors, highly concentrated, will not resinify 
or oxidize in the process of manufacture. 


SCHIMMEL & CoO., Inc. 
601 West 26th Street New York City 


Pennsylvania 6-5448 


CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE: A. C. DRURY & CO., 219 E. North Water Street, Chicago, Ill 

















(ash on the growing 


popularity of 
DEXTROSE! 
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Miller Wrapping and Sealing Machine Company 

On the opposite side was the Miller Wrapping and 
Sealing Machine Company. Here was the new Miller 
Wrapping Machine synchronized with a Miller Sheet- 
ing Attachment. Transparent cellulose or waxed 
paper sheets, cut to proper size, are fed to the opera- 
tor as needed and placed around the package, which 
is then started through the wrapping machine. This 
completes the operation of folding and heat .sealing. 
The machine is extremely flexible as to the sizes of 
packages it will accommodate. Its speed of produc- 
tion ranges from 720 to 900 packages per hour using 
one operator. The machine is portable. 


J. M. Lehmann Company, Inc. 


The odd looking machine which dominated J. M. 
Lehmann Company’s booth proved to be a new type 
of Automatic Tempering Machine. Capable of han- 
dling chocolate of any kind or consistency, including 
mixtures containing whole or chopped nuts, it works 
automatically and continuously, delivering the choco- 
late at any required temperature into the hopper of the 
moulding machine. Lehmann engineers also demon- 








strated a vibrating table operating on an entirely new 
principle. 
Reynolds Metals Company 

In the neighboring booth, Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany’s beautiful display shown forth in all its glory. 
The color scheme was black, orange and, of course, 
silver. One section of the display was fixed up to 
represent a laboratory to demonstrate scientific meth- 
ods of testing packages under varying conditions. Here 
the heat resistant quality of aluminum foil was con- 
vincingly shown. New items on display included foil 
merchandising display set-ups, heat-sealed foil con- 
tainers and metal bags. 


Voss Belting & Specialty Company 

Across the aisle again, the Voss Belting & Specialty 
Company showed a complete line of endless duck belts 
with flexible lap joints. 
The Molaska Corporation 

Next came the Molaska Corporation with a display 
featuring molasses in powdered form, together with 
samples of candy containing their product. 
Basic Industries, Inc. 


Basic Industries, Inc., was next with a number of 
interesting new materials which included, in addition 
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to a line of flavors, the following: “Basine,” a com- 
position of selected fats; “Heart o’ Creme,” a dairy 
product high in percentage of cow’s fat and contain- 
ing a large proportion of serum solids; “Heart o’ 
Solids,” another dairy product; and “Jelli Units,” a 
uniform, pure citrus pectin containing 100 jelly units 
to the pound. 


R. R. Heywood Company 


A line of stock box wraps was shown in the next 
booth by the R. R. Heywood Company. 


N. Shure Company 


Then came N. Shure Company with a line of nov- 
elties and specialties that included everything from a 
cocktail set to a mouse squeak. The mouse squeak, 
incidentally, was given away as a souvenir. 


Baker-Perkins Company, Inc. 

Baker-Perkins Company, Inc., occupying the adjoin- 
ing booths, showed several very efficient machines. 
The B-P Sugar Sanding Machine is used for the con- 
tinuous sanding of jellies, gum drops and_ similar 
goods. The goods are delivered automatically from 
the Mogul to this machine. A specially patented fea- 
ture throws each piece of candy through a curtain 
of sugar before it receives its final sanding in the 
revolving drum. This preliminary sanding prevents 
the pieces from sticking together. 

The Drop Roller is a sturdily built machine, espe- 
cially suitable for continuous, heavy-duty work. The 
rolls themselves are of the sleeve type, easily and 





quickly interchangeable, and are cooled from the in- 
side by air circulation as well as by water. 

The Hansella Rostoplast is the most compact and 
flexible plastic machine on the market. It is pro- 
vided with adjustable sizing rolls and both machine 
and sizing apparatus are heated separately by elec- 
tricity. A feature of this machine is the low invest- 
ment required for dies. 

The B-P Automatic Batch Feeder is another sturd- 
ily constructed machine. It is suitable for the feed- 
ing of hard candies, toffees and caramels for drop 
rollers, sucker machines, tablet machines, toffee wrap- 
ping machines, etc. 


(Turn to page 49) 
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TREATED BOTTOMER BELTS 
RUN TWICE AS LONG - 
yOu CANT BEAT'EM 








THESE FEED BELTS AND 
g 






AT ANY PRICE 


FOR 16”-24"-32” ENROBERS 





Feed Belts 

Treated Cooling Table Belts 
Glazed Cold Tunnel Belts 
Carrier or Float Belts 
Delivery and Packing Belts 
Fan and Drum Belts 
Special Speed Roll Belts 


Also Batch Roller Belt; Caramel Cut- 
ter Board; Splicing Cement and Tape. 


YOUR TUNNELS NEED 


OR WHITE 


NICK and JIM SAY: 





“BURMAK Treated Belts are waterproof, 
non-stretching and easily cleaned. Your cold 
beds should have BURMAK Treated Belts, 
particularly for the Summer, when sweating 


slabs make good bottoming difficult.” 


“SPECIFY BURMAK Feed and Cooling Table 
and Glazed Belts for your enrobing equip- 
ment. The double-wear features will save 
money for you.” 


BURRELL BELTING CO. 401 So. Hermitage Av. Chicago 

















SELECTIONS FOR YOUR NEEDS 


Savage Guaranteed Rebuilt Equipment 


Attractive Prices - - 


Chocolate Melters, 150 Ib. to 2,000 Ib. capacity. 
Chocolate Refiner, 5-Roll National, Water-Cooled Rolls. 
Bausman Disc Refiner, complete. 

500 Ib. National Chocolate Tempering Kettle, motor drive. 
National Six-Division Cracker and Fanner. 

National Four-Pot Conge. 

Lehmann Twin Cocoa Mill. 

Lehmann 6’ Chaser with Granite Rollers. 

Lehmann 6’ Melangeur with Granite Rollers. 


Syrup Coolers, 600 and 1,000 Ib. National, 400 lb. Werner. 
Cream Beaters, Ball, 4’, 5’ and 7’, Dayton 3’ and 5’. 
Cylinder Beaters, Dillon, Jacalucci, and Werner. 

Cream Breakers, 50 Gal. Springfield, 25 and 35 Gal. Werner. 


Simplex Starch Bucks, Wood and Steel. 
No. 2 Springfield Depositors. Also Racine. 
Pump Bars for Steel Mogul Depositors. 
Starch Printers, Springfield and Racine. 
Colseth Lift Trucks. 


OVER 1500 ITEMS ON DISPLAY 


Write or wire for quotations on equipment you are interested in. 


SAVAGE BROS. CO. 


2638 Gladys Avenue 


- = Prompt Delivery 


1434x3344” Outside Starch Boards. 
Friend Hand Roll Machines, Dreadnaught and Model “F”. 


Forgrove Foil Wrapping Machine. 

Model “K” Kiss Cutter and Wrapper. 

Ideal Caramel Wrapper, 1” Special, 74” Senior. 
Caramel Cutters, Mills, Racine, and Savage. 
Caramel Sizers, Racine, belt drive. 

Nougat Cutters, Mills and Racine. 

Steel Water-Cooled Slabs, 3’x6’, and 3'x8’. 


National Continuous Cooker, complete. 

Simplex Steam Vacuum Cooker, also Gas Type. 
Hildreth Form 3, Style “D” Puller, motor drive. 
Racine Automatic Sucker Machine. 


Marshmallow Beaters, 80 Gal. Savage, 50 Gal. National 
and Werner. 

Day and Hobart Beaters, 80 Qt., 4-Speed. 

Copper Steam-Jacketed Kettles, 10 Gal. to 150 Gal. Capacity. 





Chicago, Illinois 
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BURMAK GLAZED BELTS 
FOR GOOD BOTTOMS - 
WE GOT ‘EM ~- BLACK 








Methods of Control of 


LABOR COSTS 


* Standards of Performance, Wage 


Incentives, Time and Motion Study 


By F. A. BUESE 


Industrial Engineer, E. J. Brach & Sons, Chicago 


Address at National Confectioners’ Association Convention 


Piccttivanc to the Department of Com- 
merce statistics, wages and salaries are about 15% of 
the total sales value for the confectionery industry. In 
1929 the combined profit for all firms reporting to the 
association was only 3.3% of total sales. Therefore, 
an average increase of 10% in labor cost would have 
cut profits in half. Conversely, a decrease of 10% in 
labor cost would have added 50% to profits. For some 
of the depression years, when the net result for all the 
reporting members was a net loss, an improvement of 
10% in labor cost would have changed the net result 
to a small profit. 

These figures illustrate the need for close attention 
to expenditures. I hope to arouse some discussion 
about methods of control of labor costs. We may 
divide labor into the following classifications: (1) Di- 
rect productive—the employees who are engaged di- 
rectly in making and packing the product. (2) Indi- 
rect productive—the foremen and supervisors who have 
charge of the direct workers. (3) Non-productive— 
or service, such as maintenance, receiving, boiler room, 
electricians. 


Determine Standards of Performance 
As Basis for Incentives 


When we think of control of labor cost, we usually 
think of regulation by means of piece work or other 
incentives. But this follows (or should follow) the 
determination of accurate standards of performance. 
That is, we cannot set a rate or a bonus standard intelli- 
gently unless we know what the possibilities of produc- 
tion are. A standard of performance is the amount of 
output per day at a rate which can be consistently main- 
tained. It is not the maximum output for an hour, or 
any short period, because there are various delays 
which must be recognized. The standard of perform- 
ance may be the numberof boxes that a bar wrapper 
should produce in an average day, or it may be the 
poundage of Gum Drops that a mogul will produce in 
an average eight-hour day. 

There are three general methods of determining the 
standard of performance. 
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Study of Past Records—First Method 

The first is by referring to past records. For exam- 
ple, a machine of a certain kind may have produced 
1,000 pounds per hour of a certain product for the past 
month. We may then say that in the future the stand- 
ard production will be 1,000 pounds per hour. In the 
same manner the average cost of packing a certain box 
in the past may have been lc. We would say that the 
standard cost would, therefore, be lc. The weakness 
of past records is that they represent what has been 
done and never show what may be done. The fre- 
quent result is that when we set a standard of 1,000 
pounds per hour for the machine, we find that after 
the standard is set, the average production has been 
increased to 1,100, 1,200, or even 1,500 pounds per 
hour. 


Time Study—Second Method 


To overcome the objections of relying upon past rec- 
ords, about the beginning of the century, a man named 
Taylor began detailed analyses of factory operations, 
using a stop watch. This sort of analyses he called 
time study. Time study, properly performed, consists 
in observing and recording the time taken for each 
small part of an operation. For example, if we are 
making a time study of packing a box of chocolates, 
we note the time for getting and opening the box ; next, 
the time for packing the lower layer; then the time for 
putting in the cardboard and the top partition ; then the 
top layer, and finally covering and putting the box 
aside. Now, if we total these times and add to them 
an allowance for fatigue and delays, determined by ex- 
perience, we shall arrive at the standard time for pack- 
ing one box. 

Notice that in our time study we have timed the job 
as it was being done, presumably by a more or less ex- 
perienced operator. It has the weakness of recording 
simply the result of the job as it is being done, without 
determining the possibilities for improvement. It can- 


(Turn to page 51) 
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MODERN oe 
CRYSTALLIZING 


with the 


GREER-HENDERSON RACK 


will 


Save 60% of Floor Space 
Cut Labor Costs 
Increase Production 
Improve Quality Patented 
Eliminate Waste 





Many leading manufacturers are using Henderson Crystallizing Racks 
and find that they are a great improvement over other methods. Write for 
further particulars. 


PORTABLE PUMP UNIT ALSO AVAILABLE 


J. W. GREER COMPANY 


Cambridge, Mass. 
London: BRAMIGK & CO., LTD. 




















ATLAS 
GENUINE FRUIT EXTRACTS 


SEMI-PASTE FORM 





A new form of GENUINE Fruit Extract possessing all 
the NATURAL qualities of the fresh-picked FRUIT. 





An EXTRACT which will add a superior quality to your CONFECTIONS 


Se 


H. KOHNSTAMM & CO., INC. 


83-93 Park Place, NEW YORK, N. Y. 11 E. Illinois St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


First Producers of Certified Colors 
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Commodity Group Plan 






Proposed at Convention 


SURVEY and Report made for the Code 
Authority is presented. Industry urged to 
organize into Commodity Groups for deal- 
ing with production, cost, and selling prob- 
lems . . . Breakdown of sales into 8 trading 
areas .. . Statistics to be filed. 


Prov ISING that the candy manufactur- 
ing industry organize itself into commodity Groups 
for dealing with its production, cost and selling prob- 
lems, the retiring Code Authority presented at the N. 
C. A, Convention the Survey and Report prepared for 
it by Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, who had been en- 
gaged for two months as Confidential Agency to 
gather statistical facts along the lines of the Commod- 
ity Group Plan sponsored by the Code Authority and 
endorsed by a majority of the industry at the Pitts- 
burgh meeting last March. 

J. M. Gleason, Code Authority Chairman, presented 
the proposal at the convention and then introduced 
C. H. Ferris of Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison to dis- 
cuss his convictions on what could be done to help the 
industry through such a program. The substance of 
his views are found in the printed Report distributed 
to the members. 

The Report points out that while it might be said 
that there is one general candy market, actually each 
Commodity Group has its own separate market with 
certain problems in manufacturing and marketing pecu- 
liar to itself. There is competiiton between Groups 
and within each Group. The plan. therefore contem- 
plates dealing with the problems of each type of candy 
by the manufacturers who make that. type of candy. 

It proposes that national Marketing Committees be 
set up as soon as the industry is properly organized, 
to study current marketing conditions, to regulate un- 
fair trade practices between groups and to try to de- 
velop new markets for increasing the sale of candy. 

This involves obtaining two kinds of statistics—his- 
torical and operating, based on pounds shipped, to be 
used in stating volume relationships. All statistics 
would be handled by a Confidential Agency. The 
statistics would afford each firm to compare its own 
progress with that which was being made by the 
Group. Five different types of statistics are outlined. 


Breakdown by Trading Areas 


The Plan suggests that the industry begin its statis- 
tical program by submitting the volume in pounds and 
value sold in each Commodity Group in trading area. 
Trading areas in genera! might conform to: A—North 
Atlantic States, B—Middle Atlantic States, C—South 
Atlantic and Gulf States, D—Central States, E—Mid- 
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dle West States, F—South West and Mountain 
Region, G—North Pacific States, H—South Pacific 
States. 

The break-down by trading areas is declared a most 
important step toward solving strained competitive re- 
lationships. “It isn’t where the goods are made that 
causes the strife,” the Report states, “—it’s the market 
in which they are sold and the prices at which they 
are sold in that area that determines competitive rela- 
tionships in that market.” 

The Confidential Agency would audit information 
that is sent in to be tabulated. 

The statistical work would be accompanied by an 
educational campaign on costs. The Definitions of 
“Cost” developed by the industry’s Cost Committee 
would serve as the basis for submitting cost compari- 
sons with other manufacturers of the same goods. 


Start with Local Associations 


Due to the strong sectional feeling that is said to 
exist in the candy industry, the Report recommends 
organizing the industry at the bottom and build up 
rather than from the top down. It is recommended 
that the local associations adopt the Commodity Group 
Plan and start local meetings for manufacturers mak- 
ing the same products; also elect a chairman for each 
of these groups and discuss the local problems. 


To do this intelligently, the Report states, there 
must be facts available regarding the volume that is 
moving in the local market. It is necessary that the 
facts be classified by types of packings and types of 
distribution through which candy reaches the public. 
This breakdown would require that each manufacturer 
is that organization send a record of his monthly sales, 
by trading areas, to a Confidential Agency. 

At the start only local market sales by the manu- 
facturer located in that area would be compiled. All 
sales outside the local area could be totaled and after 
adding the local sales, a grand total should be for- 
warded to the Confidential Agency control office where 
a consolidated total for the industry would be assem- 
bled by Commodity Groups. National statistics for 
the industry would be returned to the local association 
office. 

Individual reports would then be sent to the manu- 
facturers showing each commodity (1) the national 
volume, and (2) the local market volume and each 
company’s proportion of these totals. 

As the plan developed and confidence in the organ- 
ization was stimulated, an effort should be made to 
have adjoining areas, after unanimous approval of 
the manufacturers in each area, send their shipments 
by trading areas to trading area offices into which ship- 
ments have been made. By this exchange of informa- 
tion finally a total volume of candy sold in each mar- 
ket would be developed. 
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1S to 40 


BAGS PER MINUTE 


Weighed, Filled and Sealed 
ith 
AMSCO PACKAGING UNITS 


Complete Line 
$600 and Up. 


AMSCO Units are 
made up of various 
combinations of ma- 
chines to package 
free- and non-free- 
flowing products in- 
to all types of bags 
to be sealed by 
heat or adhesive. 


WHAT IS YOUR 


PACKAGING 
PROBLEM? 






AMSCO whe. on 
Filling Machine 


PACKAGING MACHINERY, Inc. 
122 Centre Street New York, N. Y. 


(MACHINES ALWAYS ON DISPLAY) 








Ir your manufacturing problem in- 
volves taking gum work, cream 
centers, or coated goods around a 
turn, investigate the new 


Economy... 


“BELT TURN” 


It will convey candies of most any 
description around a turn, keeping 
them right side up and in rows. 


Descriptive Circular 
Sent on 
Request. 


ECONOMY EQUIPMENT CO. 


538 West Pershing Road CHICAGO 
St. Paul... New York City... 
Reli Engi Inc. John Sheffman 





Pioneer Building 152 W. 42nd Street 

























Quality Coatings 
THAT “STAND UP” 


Merckens Fondant Process 






Chocolate places your candies on 
a high level—it individualizes 
your product 


This chocolate sets quicker and will 
not soften so readily as ordinary coat- 
ings do—but will retain its gloss, even 
in warm weather. This insures the 
fine appearance and lasting qualities 
of your candies. 


Manufactured by a New process in 
which the sugar is slightly modified 
this brings out the unusual firmness 
—smoothness, and a conspicuous choc- 
olate taste. 


Season after season brings new users 
to the already large number of candy 
manufacturers who always specify— 
“Merckens Chocolate Coating.” 


Send for samples—and see why. 


MERCKENS CHOCOLATE Co., INc. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Branches: 

BOSTON NEW YORK 
131 State Street 25 W. Broadway 
LOS ANGELES 
412 W. Sixth Street 


CHICAGO 
HANDLER & MERCKENS, INC, 
180 W. Washington Street 
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GUMS AND 
HARD CANDIES 


BRILLIANT - UNIFORM - STABLE 
.7 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 Rector Street New Y 





SALESMEN’S SLANTS 


C. RAY FRANKLIN, Speaking from Kansas City 





' 


C. Ray Franklin 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Tue weather has continued cold and rainy 
throughout the Midwest during the past sixty days, 
and at the time of this writing very little sun 
had shown during the month. The entire Midwest 
has enjoyed more than normal rainfall, with the ex- 
ception of western Kansas and western Nebraska, and 
even they have had moisture. So, unless something 
unforeseen happens, there should be a bounteous crop 
of all products this year, which should not hurt the 
candy business. 


The governor of lowa signed the resale price law a 
few days ago, which enables a factory through the law 
of the state to demand a resale price on its product. 
Too bad more states do not adopt this law, although 
they seem to be coming to it more each day. Worse 
still, is the fact that the factories do not avail them- 
selves of this privilege to assure the jobber, who is 
their “bread and butter,” an opportunity to make some 
profit. 


[ was in a retail store a few days ago where they 
had all the popular bars, as well as others, marked 
3c each. ~Why should the retailer pay the jobber 7&c 
a box for bars when he can get them at a retail store 
at 72c unless, of course, he can shop around and buy 
from some jobber at 67c, which he can in most 
places. How long will the jobber be able to pay his 
bills? Oh well, we should worry! Possibly the fac- 
tories intend to eventually sell chains and direct buyers 
exclusively, anyway. Who knows? 

7 - ; * oK cs 

The Kansas City Candy Club held a joint jobbers 
meeting at the Pickwick Hotel a few days ago. About 
fifty jobbers were present. A fine banquet and floor 
show was part of the program. Everyone enjoyed 
himself and it was the hope of the jobbers present 
that more of these parties be given by the boys. 

aS K * 

Russell Copeland of Clinton Copeland Co., Bur- 
lington, lowa, is a real candy man as everyone knows. 
He believes in quality, also other things—as you will 
note from the following, which I saw above Russell’s 
desk a few days ago: 

“Flattery is soft soap and soft soap is 90% lye.” 

“Tt is one’s own fault if his enthusiasm is gone. He 
has failed to feed it.” 





* 


I saw Felix Nathan a few days ago, who covers 
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Iowa for Bunte Brothers, the well known Chicago 
manufacturers. “Times are sure different in many 
ways, compared to when we were boys,” said Felix. 
“The other day my son, who attends college, sent me 
an invitation his fraternity sent out. It read: ‘Come 
on, worm. Let’s wiggle.’ ” 

I had a pleasant chat with Martin Anderfinger the 
other day in Dubuque. Martin was very busy but 
gave me a few minutes, which I enjoyed very much. 
Business is good with them, so Martin advised me. 


A. R. C. Convention 
(Continued from page 21) 


on “Goods, Packages and Novelties,” which included 
exhibits of best seller packages by various members. 


Dimling Re-Elected President 


Chosen to serve another term, Herbert R. Dimling, 
Dimling’s Candy Shops, Pittsburgh, was re-elected 
President of the association. M. L. McGuckin, The 
Maramor Co., Columbus, Ohio, was named Ist Vice- 
Pres. Charles S. Mitchell, Mitchell's, Nashville, Tenn., 
was.made 2nd Vice-Pres. William D. Blatner, Chi- 
cago, was again elected Sec’y-Treas. 

The Executive Committee is composed of the fol- 
lowing: Mrs. Ora H. Snyder, Mrs. Snyder’s Candies, 
Chicago; Heber Harter, McNally-Doyle Co., Cleve- 
land; George Hope, Jr., Hope’s Confectionery, Fond 
du Lac, Wis.; John Mavrakos, Mavrakos Candy Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; Geo. Le Sauvage, Frank G. Shattuck 
Co., New York; Chester A. Asher, Jr., Asher’s Phila- 
delphia; Chas. H. Welch, Jr., Fred Sanders, Detroit. 





George H. Deu of Bunte Brothers Passes 


George H. Deu, who was credit and office manager 
of Bunte Brothers,, Chicago, passed away June 10th. 
Mr. Deu was with Bunte Brothers fifteen years. Prior 
to this he was credit manager for the late A. G. Morse 
Company, Chicago. 


Schimmel & Co. Appoints Chicago Agents 


SCHIMMEL & CO., Inc., has appointed A. C. 
Drury & Co., Inc., Chicago, as representative for the 
sale of the Schimmel line of essential oils, synthetics, 
perfume specialties, and flavors in the Mid-Western 
territory. It is intended to carry stocks of Schimmel 
products at the Drury headquarters in Chicago. 


Southern Wholesale Confectioners 
Assn. Meets in Savannah, Ga. 


Ground work for one of the most enjoyable con- 
ventions in the history of the S. W. C. A. has been 
laid in Savannah under the direction of J. Rufus How- 
ard, General Chairman of the Convention, according 
to Secretary C. M. McMillan, who has just returned 
from the resort city. Mr. Howard is manager of the 
J. S. Pinkussohn Cigar Co., prominent Savannah job- 
bers. 

Opening with the Annual Golf Tournament and reg- 
istration Tuesday morning, July 16, the first day is 
expected to draw a heavy attendance. There will be 
three days of convention program and recreation. 
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GUARDITE 


VACUUM 
FU MIGATION 


The vacuum method of fumigation presents 
the following advantages: 


RAPID PENETRATION 


Treating gas penetrates materials completely in sev- 
eral minutes. Similar penetration under atmospheric 
conditions requires several hours. 


SMALL DOSAGE 


Low oxygen content stimulates rate of respiratory 
metabolism, increasing the susceptibility of the 
insects. 


SHORT TREATING PERIOD 


Two and one-half to three hours produces 100 per- 
cent kill with economical dosage. 


LARGE CAPACITY 


Handles six to eight times as much as other methods 
of operation due to short exposure period. 


Guardite Gas 


Guardite gas kills all forms of infestation. It is nine 
times as toxic to the egg as to the adult, preventing 
re-infestation from un-killed eggs. 





Guardite gas is relatively non-toxic to humans, non- 
inflammable, non-explosive and. non-corrosive. It will 
not effect the flavor or color of delicate candies and 
leaves no odor. 


Vacuum fumigation with Guardite gas gives 100 per- 
cent results at a lower cost than any other method of 
treatment. Write for a copy of our revised Bulle- 
tin No. 28-A. 


GUARDITE CORP. 


37 W. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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It’s a 
Tall Story 


NULOMOLINE enters into the 
composition of practically all 
types of candies. It furnishes 
the necessary quality control 
in candy, guarding against dry- 
ing, graining and fermentation. 





Nulomoline smooths out many 
of the candy-maker’s problems, 
enables him to make better 
looking, better eating and bet- 
ter keeping candies. 


Write for a copy of our booklet 
“Chewing Candies”. It contains 
a group of unusual formulas for 
summer numbers. 


There is no substitute 
for QUALITY— 


USE NULOMOLINE 


THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Standardized Invert Sugars 


109-111 Wall Street New York 


Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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New Automatic Wrapping Machine 


AN all-rotary automatic wrapping machine is now 
on the market. The Scandia machine has no cams nor 
reciprocating parts. All its movements are rotary and 
continuous. Its construction is such that all parts are 
readily accessible. 





Scandia High Speed Semi-Automatic Wrapping Machine 


The machine is designed to wrap any carton or pack- 
age with reasonably square ends. It is especially 
adapted to open tray wrappings. Irregular shaped ar- 
ticles can also be wrapped when surrounded by nothing 
more than cardboard frames or on flat pieces of card- 
board scored on three sides. 

The speed of the machine is from 30 to 150 per 
minute depending upon the size and type of package. 
Transparent cellulose, waxed, glassine, kraft and other 
papers can be used. Folds are made around three 





Scegndia High Speed Fully Automatic Wrapping Machine 


edges, leaving top and bottom clear of seams or over- 
laps. The machine seals with heat, adhesive or both 
depending upon material used. The feed is by con- 
veyor or hopper depending upon speed required and 
type of package. 

The illustrations show both the high speed semi- 
automatic and fully automatic models. 


A. A. Lund & Associates Move 


A. A. Lund & Associates, food and beverage research 
and merchandising counsellors, announce their removal 
from 303 West 42nd Street, New York, to 20 East 
12th Street. A feature of the change is said to be a 
central location of the laboratory with respect to the 
pilot plant and the testing kitchen. 
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Seen at the Show 


(Continued from page 40) 





The Century Beater, a 3-speed whip beater suit- 
able for marshmallow frappé and similar products 
was another item of equipment featured by the Baker- 
Perkins organization. 


The Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 


The Anheuser-Busch exhibit on the opposite side 
featured, of course, A-B Corn Syrup. A unique de- 
vice for attracting attention to this booth was resorted 
to. In the center was a large barrel bearing an invi- 
tation to passersby to come in and have a “Cold Drink 
via the Electric Eye.” Sanitary cups were provided. 
It was merely necessary to hold one of the cups under 
the spiggot of the barrel, and as if by magic, water 
poured forth into the cup until removed, when the 
water stopped flowing just as mysteriously as it had 
started. An “electric eye’ attached to the barrel ac- 
counted for the phenomenon. 


White-Stokes Company 


A modernistic orange and black background pro- 
vided the setting for this year’s White-Stokes Com- 
pany display, which comprised a showcase abundantly 
filled with delicacies made from White-Stokes’ prod- 
ucts. 


B. H. Bunn Company 


The B. H. Bunn Company in the next booth showed 
several of their package tying machines. One in par- 
ticular, the Bunn Manual Cross Tie Machine, a 
machine which makes a cross in the string as it en- 
circles the package in opposite directions, thus pre- 
venting it from slipping off, was demonstrated for 
the first time this year. 


Staley Sales Corporation 

An unpretentious display done in black and silver 
directed attention to Staley’s Confectioners’ Syrups 
and Starches in the next booth. 


Union Confectionery Machinery Company 
and Hildreth Pulling Machine Company 

Across the aisle, Union Confectionery Machinery 
Company, dealers in rebuilt machinery, shared the 


corner space with Hildreth Pulling Machine Com- 
pany. One of the latter’s well-known and highly ef- 
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SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED... 


To those candy manufacturers who want 
to improve their gum and jelly pieces with- 
out increasing their costs we offer 


DOUGLAS 


~ CONFECTIONERS’ 
“«C”’ (thin boiling) STARCH 


This starch has been specially developed 
for gum and jelly confections to provide 
utmost clarity, better color and longer 


shelf life. 


Send for a trial order and prove to your 
oaks 


own satisfaction the splendid results 


possible with this improved product. 


Try also 


PENFORD CONFECTIONERS’ 


CRYSTAL CORN SYRUP 


Confectioners prefer this product for its 


uniform high quality. 














PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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And at Prices You 
Like to Pay 





That’s what you re looking for when 
you buy candy sticks 


IMPERIAL CANDY STICKS ARE 
MADE TO SUIT YOUR NEEDS: They 
are guaranteed for excellent performance 
in your machines. 


AND YOU MAY HAVE IMPERIAL 
STICKS WHEN YOU WANT THEM: 
Our mills and warehouses are located so 
that orders are handled quickly. No delays. 
No loss of business from lack of sticks. 


And Your Dollar Spent 
With Us Buys a Big 
Dollar’s Worth of Sticks 











IMPERIAL WOOD STICK CO. 
411 GRAYBAR BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ficient little machines was set up and going through 
all the motions of pulling candy. 


Burrell Belting Company 


The next exhibit was probably one of the best of 
the smaller displays. Certainly it made up in color 
for what it lacked in size. This splash of yellow, 
vermilion and black screamed “BURMAK,” and, as 
a result, Burrell Belting Company got lots of atten- 
tion for its complete line of woven endless belts and 
belting products. A model enrober“in operation fur- 
ther aided and abetted the good cause. 


The American Sugar Refining and Franklin 
Sugar Refining Companies 

The American Sugar Refining and Franklin Sugar 
Refining Companies showed samples of manufactur- 
ers’ grades of sugars. 


Burke Products Company 


Burke Products Company had a rural setting for 
their display which included an animated cow. “Bos- 
sie” seemed to be bowing in approval of her sponsor’s 
products, “Milk Solids, ““Kreme-Tex,”’ etc. 


Savage Brothers 

Next came Savage Brothers showing a heavy duty 
steam kettle, a tilting mixer and a portable fire mixer 
in addition to photographs of their comp!ete line of 
equipment. 


| Art Products Company 


Coming down the opposite side, there was first an 
unusual display of wooden candy containers presented 
by the Art Products Company. The most interesting 
item was a birch and walnut salad bowl, with wooden 
fork and spoon, and packed with 5 Ibs. of candy. It 
was one of the best re-use container ideas seen in some 
time. 


Hy-Sil Manufacturing Company 


In the next booth the Hy-Sil Manufacturing Com- 
pany featured “Crystal-Tex,” a new, crinkly, trans- 
parent wrapping material which is supplied in a wide 
variety of colors. “Cellotype,” a silver plated tying 
material in plain and crepe finish was also displayed 
as well as Cello Fringe, a fringed material for win- 
dow dressing and other display uses. 


Blanke-Baer Extract & Preserving Company 

Blanke-Baer Extract & Preserving Company occu- 
pied the next booth in which they featured a new line 
of Concentrated Fruit Purees. 


John Werner & Sons, Inc. 


In the adjoining booth, John Werner & Sons fea- 
tured a new laboratory size beater for experimental 
batch making. 


Penick & Ford, Ltd. 


And last but not least came the display of Penick 
& Ford, Ltd., showing a variety of gums and jellies 
and other confections made from Douglas Confection- 
ers’ “C” (thin boiling) Starch and from Penford Con- 
fectioners’ Crystal Corn Syrup. New developments 
tending toward lengthened shelf life and increased clar- 
ity were explained to those interested. 


And so we complete our trip through the 12th Ex- 
position of the Confectioners and Allied Industries! 
May the 13th be bigger and better! 
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Control of Labor Costs 
(Continued from page 42) 
not give us the standard for an absolutely new class of 
work where experienced operators are not available, 

and where no comparisons are feasible. 


Motion Study—Third Method 


We now come to the third method of determining 
standards of performance, which is by motion study. 
We very carefully analyze the motions and select the 
best sequence of motions which can be practically used. 
From this best practical method we can determine the 
proper time for the job. Thus we can approximate 
the standard of performance for an expert operator, 
even when no such operator is available. When this is 
properly done we shall have a standard of performance 
which represents the best possibility for the equipment 
to be used. The objections to both time and study and 
past records have been overcome. 

Only after standards of performance have been 
established by one of these methods are we in a posi- 
tion to set piece rates, bonus standards, or to calculate 
the output of any piece of equipment. That is, if we 
know the production per shift for a worker or for a 
machine, we can then calculate the amount of money 
to be paid for that output. 


Wage Incentives Vary 


When we have arrived at our standard of perform- 
ance, we discover that there are literally hundreds of 
methods of paying wages. All of these, however, may 
be placed in three classes: (1) The employer takes all 
gains in production or absorbs all loss. The common 
example of this is day work. (2) The employee gets 
the benefits of all gains or suffers the penalty for all 
losses. Piece work is the best example. In most mod- 
ern applications, however, there is a guaranteed mini- 
mum wage, so that the worker does not absorb ex- 
tremely large losses. (3) Employer and employee 
share gains or savings in costs and also losses, or de- 
creases in costs. In this classification we find most 
bonus and premium plans. For example, if an em- 
ployee reduces the cost 20%, he may get 10% of the 
saving. If the cost is increased 20%, he may take 10% 
of the loss. The proportion of loss or gain taken by 
the employee may, of course, be varied. 

The installation of incentive plans requires tact and 
the appreciation of the worker's viewpoint. There is 
little to be gained in the long run by a “hard-boiled” 
attitude on the part of the employer. Whenever pos- 
sible, the figuring should be made simple enough so the 
employee can figure his own pay. Incentives will not 
be permanently successful unless the savings are gen- 
erously shared with the workers. 


Application of Incentives 


The statement is frequently made that the use of an 
incentive sacrifices quality. As a matter of fact, an in- 
centive can be used to improve quality by paying a 
bonus for improved workmanship. This may be in the 
form of a cash bonus, a higher piece rate for high class 
workmanship, or there may be a penalty for poor work. 

Usually incentive plans are applied to the direct 
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It ls Not Too Early 
to Look Ahead 


and consider your needs 
for next season for 


VANILLA 
TRUE FRUIT EXTRACTS 
and DIPPING FRUITS 


RESENT 


higher prices next Fall because 


indications are for 
of damage done by the Drought 
to plants and trees in many sec- 
tions, and advances in the price of 


sugar. 


By buying to best advantage now 
as the fruits are picked, you should 
be able to offset to a large extent 
‘ any price increases for next season. 


If you will let us know your esti- 
mated requirements for next sea- 
son, we will be glad to submit a 
contract for your consideration at 
attractive and 


our most prices 


terms. 


All prices on contracts are guaran- 
teed against our decline on date of 
each shipment. 


BLANKE-BAER EXTRACT 
& PRESERVING CO. 
3224 S. Kingshighway 


St. Louis, Mo. 











“The House of True Flavors and Vanillas” 
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Another Battle Won 


A major victory was scored against the waste and 
destruction of food stuffs by insect ravages when 
Liquid engineers developed Proxate, the Safe 
Fumigant. 





































Now, with the perfection of the new Proxate At- 
mospheric Chamber, another battle is being won 


In the War on Insect Pests 


It provides the most economical and positive 
method of destroying all insect life in cereals, nuts, 
cocoa beans, and other food products. Losses due 
to insect infestation, not only losses of material, 
but lost sales and lost customer good will, can now 
be definitely eliminated through the installation 
of a Proxate Atmospheric Chamber. 


As compared with a vacuum tank installation, it 
requires less initial investment per cubic foot, cuts 
the cost of the fumigant, reduces the power oper- 
ating cost, and, for general work, insures more 
positive results. Floor space within the chamber 
is available for general storage when not being 
used for fumigation purposes. 





For an economical, positive 
method of insuring your P R O X A T E 





product from insect-infest- The Safe Fumigant 

ation, write for complete Death fo all insect life 

information on the pat- Safe for humans 

ented Proxate Atmospheric Safe fer feeds 
Chamber. 


Non-Inflammable 


Ask for your copy of — nid — or 
the 1935 Fumigation Sn ep aoe 
Handbook. Sg 











THE CARBONIC CORPORATION 


3100 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


&. Branches in 37 Principal Cities 
Jaa WN of the United States and Canada 
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workers first. Its application to foremen and super- 
visors is equally important, and in many cases should 
precede its use on direet workers. In the departmental 
foremen’s bonus, labor cost, scrap control and material 
control are factors frequently included. The amount 
of bonus to be earned by high grade operation must be 
large enough so that the foreman feels the effort worth 
while. 

Incentives for non-productive workers, such as me- 
chanics, are usually based on cost per unit of product. 
or on meeting an established budget. 


Detailed Time and Motion Study 
Reveals Weaknesses of Plant and Man 


One of the benefits of the details time study and mo- 
tion study is the discovery of the proper manner of 
attack for reducing the time required to do a job. ! 
refer here to improvements made on the part of the 
management, such as realignment of work place, at- 
tachments to machine, or the development of hand 
tools. For example, we may find that in a group of 
five workers, two of the individuals are unable to do 
any useful work every five seconds out of ten, due to 
the method which the management has prescribed. The 
possibility at once suggests itself to so rearrange the 
work that one operator is eliminated or that the original 
group increases its production. Such losses are fre- 
quently not evident to a casual observer. Detailed 
studies will disclose them. 

A detailed study likewise will frequently disclose the 
weak points of certain employees. For example, on a 
certain part of an operation one packer may be taking 
twice as much time as another. Careful investigation 
discloses that the slow individual is using a method en- 
tirely different than the other. The remedy obviously 
is better training in the correct method. . In connection 
with training, selection is important and numerous prac- 
tical tests are available to prevent the employment of 
unsuitable persons. After training has begun, records 
of daily performance, or even of hourly output, are a 
profitable investment. Here again the application of in- 
centives to learners and to instructors is frequently 
worth while. We may reward beginners for the at- 
tainment of a certain standard within a specified time. 
We may, also, pay the instructors a bonus based upon 
the performance of those receiving instructions. 

In most factory operations, the management knows 
less about the job than the worker. You have nearly 
all heard foremen say, “Rose can do the job fast 
enough, but that new girl can’t seem to get the knack 
of it.” You ask him, “Did anyone show her how?” 
and he says, “Yes, I let her work with Rose a half day.” 
The trouble is (assuming that the new employee has 
the desire to learn) that she is expected to learn a job 
which Rose herself cannot explain—much less the man- 
agement. The exact details of the motions must be 
known to some responsible person in the management 
—such as the foreman—and he must be able to transmit 
them by demonstration to the beginner. 

We may state as a very important rule that the re- 
sults of detailed time and motion studies, of learning 
progress records and of cost and production records, 
become more valuable as they are made available to 
foremen and are understood by them. 

(Turn to page 56) 
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Equipment Modernization 
(Continued from page 31) 
There are many things to consider in connection 

with the purchase of new equipment. Here's one that 
is often overlooked. It sometimes happens that a man- 
ufacturer feels that he has sufficient production to war- 
rant the purchase of one particular machine, let us say 
a wrapping machine. He knows that one of his very 
successful competitors has six of these machines and is 
operating this department at a very nice profit. How- 
ever, he may Jose sight of the fact that in his competi- 
tor’s factory one highly skilled and highly paid me- 
chanic terds all six of these machines and keeps them 
operating at a maximum efficiency. He buys one of 
these machines and finds that his own mechanical de- 
partment is more or less stumped when anything goes 
wrong with the machine, and ultimately he finds that 
he has to hire a skilled mechanic to tend this one ma- 
chine, hence his overhead for mechanical service is six 
times as great as his competitor’s. In considering the 
acquisition of a new machine, give the matter of its 
upkeep and efficient operation full consideration. 


Next Step—Drop Unprofitable Items 

Having analyzed all of the items, processes and 
methods and given all due thought to the possibility of 
replacing antiquated equipment with new equipment, 
we have made our first step in turning our candy fac- 
tory into a production machine. The next step is to 
resign yourself to dropping the manufacture of items 
for which your plant, equipment, and personnel are 
manifestly unfitted. Then rearrange your hodge-podge 
of misplaced departments and processes into a produc- 
tion machine. 

The problem is simple and understandable as a prob- 
lem, but solving the problem is not quite so simple. 
Whether you can solve it yourselves with your own 
personnel or whether it would pay you to engage the 
services of an engineer who specializes in these prob- 
lems is a matter for your own decision, 

However, in making this decision, remember that 
you and your staff may not have the necessary qualifi- 
cations for the solution of your problems, and remem- 
ber that most of the mistakes you set out to rectify 
have been your own mistakes, and it is a very human 
trait to be lenient with ourselves in our own mistakes. 
This also applies to your own staff members, who prob- 
ably have been equally guilty with you in these past 
mistakes. Moreover, they have their own routine prob- 
lems and should not be burdened with this extra re- 
sponsibility. 


Problem for Capable Engineer 

Engineering is a broad term and rather carelessly 
used. We are offered a great deal of it free with 
every machine that we purchase; but, like all free 
things, it is probably worth very little more than we 
pay for it. It is, of course, clear that any machine 
manufacturer can only give you as much engineering 
service as can be buried in the price of the machine, 
and such engineering service is only specific in its ap- 
plication to this particular machine. 

I believe that the problem of making a production 
machine of your factory is a problem for a capable 
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Re-use Containers 
for Holiday Packaging 


Interesting bowls, containers 
and what-nots, made up in the 
new, popular Satin-Ray Alu- 
minum, provide smart contain- 
ers for candy and confectionery. 


Brows 


The sparkling eye-appeal of this 
distinctive gift ware gives your 


we 


“4 candy a decided advantage over 


s 


What - Notts 


Become Useful Accessories 


for the Whole Family 


The re-use feature of West 
Bend gift ware quickly catches 
the shopper's imagination. There 
are innumerable uses and places 
for bowls, trays and what-nots. 
Mother or sister wants the new 
stylish bowls for powder boxes 
—or for small, short-stemmed 
flowers—or for candy at the 
bridge table. 

Even father or brother likes the 
idea of the aluminum candy 
packages because they make con- 
venient ash trays or boxes for 
desk and writing supplies. 
These useful accessories appeal 
to the whole family, particularly 
for holiday or special occasion gifts. 

The West Bend line includes a variety of bowls, 
trays and jars. New designs are being added and 
continually developed for your consideration. 
Write for bulletin on bowls and containers, or a 
complete catalog on gift ware! 


WEST BEND ALUMINUM Co. 


Dept. 856 


the ordinary box container. Both 
dealer and consumer acceptance 
is immediate. Ideal for special or 
holiday packaging. 








West Bend, Wisconsin 
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YOUR PACKAG- 
ING NEEDS. 
QUALITY AND 
PRICES ARE 
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; rr D ANpLEs PRODUCTS 
AND QUOTA- 
TIONS. 
FLOSSINE 
GLASSINE 
BOX LINERS 


WAXED PAPERS 

DIPPING PAPERS 
CHOCOLATE DIVIDERS 
GLOBULAR PARCHMENT 
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GEORGE H. SWEETNAM, Inc. 
282-286 Portland St. Cambridge, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Confectioners’ Paper Products 




















“SPECIALISTS IN THE PACKAGING FIELD” 











IMPORTERS 


SHELLED NUTS 
EGG ALBUMEN 
GUMS . . GINGER 
PEELS ... AGAR 


MARSHMALLOW GELATINS 
o_o . 
HEADQUARTERS FOR MORE 

THAN HALF A CENTURY 
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T. M. DUCHE & SONS, Inc. 


117-119 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 
BOSTON—177 State Street CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO—61 W. Kinzie BALTIMORE 
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Reprints... 


of articles appearing in The MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER may be obtained in quantities of 
100 or more for the cost of printing. Useful for 
mailing to your customer list, or any others whom 
you may wish to interest in the subject covered. 


Write for prices to: 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


1140 Merchandise Mart Chicago, III. 
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engineer, but it is not his problem alone. He must be 
given the fullest co-operation of yourself and your 
staff. He should be given ample time to study your 
processes and problems, and should be asked to submit 
his recommendations to you and your staff, as well as 
be expected to prove conclusively to your satisfaction 
the necessity and desirability of any changes that he 
may recommend. Probably half of his recommenda- 
tions will be things that you have for years considered 
doing yourself, but have just put off. On the other 
hand, his impartial and detached viewpoint will solve 
problems for you that have never even occurred to you 
as problems, problems that you have always accepted 
as necessary evils, but which are not, in the light of his 
broader experience. 


Straight Line Production Is Possible 
in General Line Factory 


In the past decade we have heard a great deal about 
straight line production. It has been applied in greater 
or less degree to every industry and no one today ques- 
tions its value. Now, right here, I know that a great 
many of you are going to start mentally looking out the 
window. You are going to say that straight line pro- 
duction is admittedly a very fine thing for manufac- 
turers who make one or two specialties in great quan- 
tities, and you feel sure that because you manufacture 
many different items that straight line production can- 
not be applied to your plant. Many of you are so sure 
of this that your minds are completely closed. 

Just open them for a moment and consider this one 
thought. No matter whether you are making one item 
or a hundred, you are all using pretty much the same 
ingredients, and, getting back to fundamentals, your 
problem is to process those ingredients in as nearly as 
possible a straight line through your plant; without 
back-tracking, without unnecessary handling or truck- 
ing, with a minimum of hand labor, and with a mini- 
mum of material wastage. 

Certain problems of manufacture apply just as much 
to a plant making a hundred items as to a plant mak- 
ing a single item. The same raw materials enter into 
the product. It must be given the same care in manu- 
facture and must be wrapped and packaged and 
shipped. These problems are just as common to a 
general line factory as they are to a specialty factory. 


Balanced Production a Factor 


A specialty factory goes in heavily for straight line 
production, and one of the first things to be considered 
in straight line production is that machine and depart- 
ment capacities are in perfect balance. Otherwise the 
entire production line only produces as much as the 
lowest producing unit in that line. 

This problem of balanced production is common to 
all candy factories, whether they are producing one 
item or a hundred items. Whenver one department 
passes on its product to another department for later 
operations, there is a problem of balance that should be 
given full consideration. The return in finished pro- 
duction that you get from these two departments is 
dependent entirely upon the production capacity of the 
lowest producing department. This is so admittedly 
true that it seems silly to even mention it. But look 
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into your own plant and see how many of your inter- 
dependent departments are out of balance. How many 
coaters in use all over the country are running at more 
than half of their capacity? Not one out of ten. 

The high-speed coater is hooked up with an inade- 
quate cooling tunnel and the coater has to run at half 
speed. The output of the unit is exactly the output 
of the cooling tunnel. And the same thing is too often 
true of hard goods lines. 


Some Aids to Straight Line Production 


Here are a few kinks of straight line production that 
can be applied to any plant. 

Glucose can be delivered to any point of usage in 
your factory under a pressure that will fill any kettle 
you have in two minutes. This pressure system costs 
less to install and operate than the gravity system with 
a supply tank on the roof or a top floor. Your gravity 
system is predicated on the assumption that glucose 
will run down hill. It won't, except in its own good 
time, and you pay some workman to watch a pail under 
a spout slowly filling up. You pay him again for car- 
rying the pail over to the cooking kettle and dumping 
it into the kettle. You pay him for slopping some of 
it out on the floor; you pay for the glucose that he 
slops on the floor, and you pay someone else for mop- 
ping it up. 

In the handling of chocolate, the same thing holds 
true. Chocolate will run down hill if you keep it warm, 
and it will run directly into your coaters if you give it 
a chance by placing your melters either on the floor 
above the coaters or on suitable platforms. 

Sugar will flow better than either glucose or choco- 
late. You don't even have to keep it warm. Just ele- 
vate to the top floor of your buildings and build a few 
pipes to carry it to the kettles you cook it in. 

Wherever possible in your plant, do your work on 
moving belts. Even if there is no gain in the cost of 
transporting the goods, there is a gain of 15% in your 
employees’ output. The belt automatically sets the 
pace for the workers. Study your job, place the right 
number of people along the belt, keep the belt sup- 
plied, and you do not have to add any premium or 
bonus to insure a constant high production at a low 
cost. 


“Don’t Plug Your Production Machine” 


You, who have listened to the radio at all in the past 
year have heard plenty about the evils of constipation. 
I believe the radio talks deal chiefly with human beings, 
preferably those with money enough to buy the various 
remedies they have to offer, but this same constipation 
applies also to confectionery plants. Go home and look 
at your factory and see how much valuable space is 
taken up with old boxes, wrappers, and findings that 
you haven't used in years and never will use. Get rid 
of them. Don’t plug up your production machine with 
them. 

Lay out aisles in every department and keep them 
clear. The commonest form of constipation in a fac- 
tory is aisles that a snake would have difficulty in 
traversing. It’s the commonest evil, but it is the easiest 
to cure. Lay out your aisles, issue your instructions 
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"Thar She Blows 


@ IF YOU are looking for chocolate coatings that 
not only look like quality coatings, but taste like them 
as well, better examine into the advantages of using 
Hooton’s. For these coatings are finding increasing 
favor among confectioners who know that the quality 
and goodness of the chocolate coatings they use has 
much to do with the sales success of their covered 
pieces. 


HOOTON 


CHOCOLATE CO. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











that 


Behind name stands 
a full century of service to 
MANUFACTURERS of CHOCOLATE. 
It is a positive guarantee that 
machinery and equipment bearing 
the LEHMANN trade mark are 
the very finest that human _ skill 
and engineering ability can produce. 


Let LEHMANN Engineers 
solve your equipment problem. 


« 
J. M. LEHMANN CO., INC. 


Established 1834 
250 W. Broadway, New York, 
PLANT: LYNDHURST, N. J. 
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Confectioners’ Choice 





Business men from all over the country 
preter the Sherman, and this is especially 
true of men in the Confectionery Industry. 
Make the Sherman your headquarters on 
your next visit to Chicago. You'll like the 
convenient location, right on the Rialto— 
you'll like the comfortable rooms—the 
fine food—and the low rates. And you'll 
appreciate the fact that you can 


drive your car right in- 





to Hotel Sherman. 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


1700 ROOMS ~ 1700 BATHS ¢ 


CHICAGO 


HOME OF THE 
INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS 
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to keep them clear at all times, and see that your in- 
structions are lived up to. 

Keep your products moving through your factory. 
The minute a box is filled, it belongs in the shipping 
room or in storage. Get it there—preferably by a con- 
veying system. Properly designed, a conveying sys- 
tem for finished goods will pay for itself in a short 
time, and it’s a splendid cure for plant constipation. It 
should be designed for your particular needs, and it 
may be as simple as a few shutes from the packing 
room to the shipping room; or it may be an elaborate 
system of belts and rollers and spirals that traverse 
every department of your plant. Whichever it is, it 
should be designed for your own plant and your own 





needs. 

In closing, let us get back to the thought of a candy 
factory as a production machine. Then go out and 
watch one of the many fine machines in the exhibition 
hall in operation. Notice how perfectly timed each 
operation is; how smoothly the gears mesh. Note the 
absence of lost motion and the ease and smoothness of 
its operation. Keep that machine in your mind’s eye, 
and when you get back to your factory, take a walk 
through every department, and compare your factory 
with that machine. You won't be very happy in the 
comparison, but your unhappiness and discontent will 
be good for you. It will start you in the direction of 
making a production machine of your candy factory 
and every step you take in that direction will show up 
on the right side of your balance sheet. 


Selling Candy 


(Continued from page 30) 
dies, Gums and Mints at 3c each, as well as equally 
low quotations on other numbers. 

It is a wonder that chains have not found that it is 
hard, indeed, to build up a peppermint candy business 
based solely on price? Quality is the only lasting angle 
of approach. When candies are sold too cheap, the 
public is skeptical. 

Whether the credit for those extremely low quota- 
tions belongs to some manufacturer, of course I do 
not know, but I can readily understand the feelings of 
the independent retailers in that section against both 
the jobbers and the manufacturers when the jobber 
goes in and quotes candy bars at 80c per box and bulk 
goods in proportion. 

I am hopeful that this Convention will produce re- 
sults in the industry which will be apparent for years 
to come. I say I am hopeful, and I am trying to do 
my part. Now I am leaving it squarely up to you as 
to whether you will do your part. 


Control of Labor Costs 
(Continued from page 52) 

In as large a field as labor costs, my brief remarks 
are mere scratches on the surface. Whether we like it 
or not, we each are competing not only with other 
candy makers, but with other industries for the con- 
sumer’s dollar. Therefore, it behooves us to study the 
problem of labor costs deeply and continuously. 
CONFECTIONER 
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IDEAL 


WRAPPING MACHINES 


Ideal Wrapping Machines were 
designed to meet the needs of 
those large and small manufac- 
turers whose requirements de- 
mand rapid handling 
along with dependable 
and uninterrupted op- 
eration. The service 
record of every IDEAL 
sold proves the abso- 
lute reliability of this equip- 
ment. Each machine carries 
our unqualified guarantee 
that it is mechanically per- 
fect. 
Two models are available. 
The Senior Model which 
wraps 160 pieces per minute 
and the Special Model with 
a capacity of 240 pieces 
per minute. 
Candy manufacturers will 
find these machines excel- 
lently adapted to their most 
exacting requirements. 
Write for complete specifi- 
cations and prices. 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE CO. 
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Add These to Your Library 


on Candy Information 


EPRINTS are available of the articles appearing in The 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. Many of these are ob- 
tainable in booklet form. 


They compose a large portion of the current literature of the 
industry. Many manufacturers find them suitable to accompany 
sales messages and also to add to their library of information 
on the candy and chocolate industries. 


Copies of the following are now available: 


“ADVENTURES IN COCONUT CANDIES,” including 
many formulas and suggestions for new pieces, by George A. 
Eddington, Superintendent, Hillman’s Candy Factory, Chicago, 
Ill.—5 cents each. 


“IMPROVED METHODS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
FONDANT GOODS,” by H. S. Payne and J. Hamilton, Carbo- 
hydrate Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture.—25 cents each. 


Forthcoming booklets in The MANUFACTURING CONFECTION- 
er’s current literature library will include such subjects as: 


Production methods, materials, equipment, plant operations, 
packaging, distribution, sales, merchandising, and other subjects. 


Also now available—“THE PROBLEM OF CHOCOLATE 
FAT-BLOOM,.” a book by Robert Whymper, an international 
authority on chocolate manufacture.—$2.50 per copy. 


Send for your copies now! 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 
1140 Merchandise Mart Chicago, Ill. 
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HOLD IT e 


Get away from “rough-riding” 
in your cream department, 
and “bucking” cream centers 
— Hold ‘em. 


FONVERTIT. 


CONVERTIT enables you to make 
centers that handle easier — centers 





with a firm crust—knowing that 
CONVERTIT will soften the crust after 
the centers are coated. 


This speeds up production and the 
centers come through quickly and 
easily with less losses from mashing, 
crusting, drying and fermentation — 
HOLD "EM— USE CONVERTIT. 


Don't 
Take Chances 


CONVERTIT enables you to make creams— 
right through the summer——for storage, con- 
fident that they will be right when taken out 
to go on sale. It provides positive control 
of cream “softening”. Write us for formulas 
and practical information. 


The 
NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


Exclusive Distributors of CONVERTIT 
109-111 Wall Street . 4 New York 


Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Infestation Control in Candy Plants 
Through Fumigation 


gl igre problem of infestation control for the 
confectionery manufacturer is especially serious at this 
time of the year. Losses in damaged raw materials, 
finished stock, and due to returned goods mount appre- 
ciably for the manufacturer that fails to wage a con- 
sistent campaign of infestation control through effec- 
tive means of fumigation. 

The effectiveness of fumigation in eliminating in- 
sect infestation from candy and other confections de- 
pends upon the penetration of the materials by the 
fumigant. Insect life in all stages, including the egg 
stage, must be reached and killed with no damage to 
the food. This is true whether you are treating raw 
materials or finished goods. A great variety of proc- 
esses may or may not meet these requirements and 
there are various fumigants which are adequate and 
safe. 

Some declare that for most candy plants the vacuum 
process is most satisfactory, while others find other 
methods expedient. Such chemicals as Hydro Cyanic 
Acid Gas, Carbon Bisulphide, Ethyl Formate and 
Ethylene Oxide have been used. 

The effectiveness of any fumigation method for any 
particular insect and a particular commodity changes 
with the number of conditions. In all combinations 
the kill of th« adult, larva, and egg stage is faster and 
more complete if respiration of the insect is stimulated. 
In other words, the lethal effect of fumigants is usu- 
ally dependent on absorption during breathing, which 
increases with respiration. By lowering the oxygen 
content such stimulation is greatly increased. 

A third method of increasing respiration is by rais- 
ing the temperature. This is an expensive and tedious 
method, inasmuch as most commodities, such as pea- 
nuts, chocolate, cocca beans and the like, absorb heat 


Fumigation chambers in the plant of 

W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corp., Boston, 

Mass., by means of which losses are 

eliminated in the treatment of cocoa 

beans, nut meats, figs, dates, and some 
finished candies. 
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very slowly. It would take hours to raise the tempera- 
ture of a bag of peanuts from 50 to 70 degrees Fahren- 
heit. 

When products are fumigated in a room, the gas 
penetrates the mass to be treated by diffusion. This 
may require a period of 48 hours or more. 

When vacuum fumigation is used the type of pack- 
age used for holding the material to be treated is of 
no importance. The only packages that may not be 
treated with vacuum fumigation are hermetically sealed 
packages and these must be treated before sealing. 

Fumigation will extend the safe life of package 
goods. Also, fumigation will prevent insect develop- 
ment in raw materials during the storage period, elimi- 
nating costly general fumigations of plants. 


Insects most commonly found in candy are described below. 
Brief comments are made regarding the different stages oc- 
curring in the life cycle of these insects and also information 
given as to their source. 

Saw-toothed Grain Beetle—(Orsacphilus surinamensis) 

Egg: Small oval-shaped shiny white egg, laid in the food 
loosely, and in cracks and crevices of containers and storage 
space. Hatches in 3 to 5 days. 

Larvae: White to yellowish worm with dark bands. Re- 
quires 2 to 10 weeks to develop to full growth, 1/10 inch in 
length. 

Pupa: Inactive stage, 6 to 21 days. 

Adult: Slender, flat brown beetle, about 1/10 inch in 
length. Life 6 to 10 months, Females lay 45 to 285 eggs 
in lifetime. Does not fly. 

Indian Meal Moth—(Plodia Inter punctella) 

Egg: Small white egg, laid on or near food material. 
Hatches in 4 to 6 days. 

Larvae: Whitish worms, occasionally yellow, pink, or green 
tinged. Full grown of % inch in length reached in approxi- 
mately 35 days. 

Pupa: Inactive stage of approximately 12 days for trans- 
formation into adult. 

Adult: Moth with wing expanse of % inch with inner 
portion front wings light grey, remainder red to brown. 
Female lays up to 350 eggs in average life of 14 days. 
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W-E-R RIBBON CORP. 


Successor to 


Wertheimer Ribbon Corp. 


38-42 East 29th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Vv 
Gauze Ribbons - Tinsel Ribbons 
Satin and Novelty Ribbons 
Ribbonzene 





SIMPLEX 
CHOCOLATE 


MOULDS 


Manufactured by 
“Walter” since 1866 





Scientifically designed to eliminate break- 
age. Best construction—easiest to mould. 
Higher finish to moulded chocolate. Excel- 
lent service. Attractive prices. Catalogue 
and prices cheerfully sent upon request. 


Simplex Confectionery Mchy. Co. 
Sole Agents 
Gem Gow. « « 6 « s New York, N. Y. 











HIGHEST QUALITY 


> GUMS < 


TRAGACANTH 


Also ARABIC, AGAR, 
HOREHOUND HERB and 
EXTRACT, BLACK WALNUTS, 
Etc. 

Send for our catalog of 900 


Laporatory CONTROLLED Propucts 


v 
S.B. PENICK&Co. 


132 Nassau St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
1228 W. Kinzie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
“The World's Largest Botanical Drug House” 








NEW QUARTERS! 


Enlarged Service Facilities 


Formula kitchen . . . testing 
lab. . . . pilot plant... 
rationalized sales develop- 
ment and advertising. Ex- 
perienced counsellors on 
eandy and chocolate. Write 
for our low-cost budget plan. 


A. A. LUND & ASSOCIATES 
now occupying the 9th floor at 
20 E. 12th ST., NEW YORK CITY 











A book of the highest interest 


“FOUR CENTURIES OF 
THE HISTORY OF COCOA 
AND CHOCOLATE” 
250 Pages—100 Plates and Designs 
Edition De Luxe 
By Subscription. For Conditions 
Apply to: 
International Office 
For Cocoa and Chocolate 


69 rue Ducale 
Brussels, Belgium 





i aap your name 


and products before 
the entire manufac- 
turing branch of the 
confectionery indus- 


try the year ‘round. 


A display advertise- 
ment in the Adlet Sec- 
tion of THE MANU- 
FACTURING CONFEC.- 
TIONER will accom- 
plish this at low cast. 








Write this publication 
for full particulars. 


THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER 
Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago 


EXCELLO 


FREYDBERG BROS., Inc. 








SEASONAL NOVELTIES 


ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW! 
Write for prices and samples 
GAY STUFFED TOY & 


NOVELTY CoO., INC. 
43 West 24th St. New York, N. Y. 

















100 Pure 


HEN EGG ALBUMEN 


Also 


AGAR AGAR 


DIRECT IMPORTERS 


CONSUMERS IMPORT CO., INC. 


115 Broad St., New York, N. Y, 
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"1,000 Manufacturers Can't Be Wrong.” 

















The SIMPLEX VACUUM COOKER 


A revolution in the technique of 
cooking and cooling fondant, taf- 
fies, etc., as well as hard candies. 


Manufactured by 
VACUUM CANDY MACHINERY CO 


Distributed by 
SIMPLEX CONFECTIONERY MCHY. CO. 


Sole Agents 


15 Park Row New York 








FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 


SHELLED 
NUTS 


DATES—FIGS 
CITRON — CURRANTS 
for CONFECTIONERS 


Est. 1885 
DIRECT IMPORTERS 


SPENCER IMPORTING CO. 
25 Leonard St., New York, N. Y. 
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Bi-monthly meeting St. Louis Candy Sales Assn., 
American Annex Hotel, St. Louis, 12:30 noon. 


Monthly meeting the Candy Production Club of 
Chicago, DeMet’s, Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 
—Monthly meeting Central N. Y. Candy Jobbers, 
Hotel Syracuse, N. Y 


Associated Retailers Confectioners’ annual meeting, 
Palmer House, Chicago (3rd-5th). — Flavoring 
Extracts Manufacturers’ Assn. annual meeting, 
Lake Shore Athletic Club, Chicago (3rd-5th). 

Annual meeting National Confectioners’ Assn., Pal- 
mer House, Catone (4th to 7th). 


Monthly meeting Retailers Confectioners’ Assn. of 
Philadelphia, Inc., Turngemeinde Hall, 1705 
North Broad St., Philadelphia.—Weekly meeting 
(every ednesday evening) Merrimac Valley 
Wholesale Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Y. A., 
Lawrence, Mass.—Weekly meeting Colorado Con- 
fectioners’ Association, Chamber of Commerce, 
Denver (every Wednesday).—Monthly meeting 
Southern N. E. Wholesale Confectioners’ Assn., 
— Remington Hall, Y. M. C. A., Fall River, 

ass. 


Weekly meeting Westchester County Candy Job- 
bers’ Assn., Jewish Community Centre, Yonkers, 
N. Y¥.—Monthly meeting Cincinnati Candy Job- 
bers’ Assn., Grand Hotel, Cincinnati—Weekly 
meeting Keystone Jobbing Assn., Chamber of 
— Bldg., Scranton, Penn. (Weekly, 7:30 
p. m. 


Monthly meeting of Wolverine Candy Club, Detroit, 
Mich.—Weekly meeting Utah Manufacturers’ 
Assn. (each Friday), Salt Lake City Chamber of 
Commerce, Salt Lake City, Utah.—Monthly meet- 
a4 Falls Cities Confectioners’ Club, Louisville, 

y. 


Monthly meeting Conf. Buying Assn., 17 E. Austin 
Ave., Chicago. 


Monthly meeting Manufacturing Confectioners of 
Baltimore, Hotel Emmerson, Baltimore, Md. 


Monthly meeting Kansas City Candy Club, Pick- 
wick Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., in the evening. 
—Flag Day. 


Father’s Day. 


Bi-monthly meeting Chicago Candy Club, Mary- 
land Hotel, Chicago. 


Monthly meeting of Candy Executives’ and Asst’d 
Industries Club, St. George Hotel, 51 Clark St., 
Brooklyn. 


Monthly meeting the oo York Candy Club, Inc., 
Masonic Temple, N. C.—Bi-monthly meeting 
Assn. of Mfrs. of Cont'y and Chocolate of State 
of N. Y., Pennsylvania "Hotel. N. Y¥. C. (middle 
and last of month)—Monthly meeting Utah-Idaho 
Zone Western Confectioners’ Assn., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Monthly meeting Candy Square Club of N. Y. City, 
Inc., Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 


Monthly meeting of Mfrs. of Conf’y and Chocolate 
of State of N. Y., Pennsylvania Hotel, New York. 
—N. J. Wholesale Confectioners Board of Trade, 
Hotel Douglas, N. J 


Bi-monthly meeting. Kansas City Candy Club. Pick- 
wick Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., in the evening. 


Monthly meeting the Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pitrs- 
burgh, Penn. 
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Monthly meeting the Candy Production Club of 
Chicago, DeMet’s, Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago. 
—Monthly meeting Central N. Y. Candy Jobbe.s, 
Hotel Syracuse, N. Y 


Monthly meeting Retailers Confectioners’ Assn. of 
Philadelphia, Inc.. Turngemeinde Hall, 1705 
North Broad St., Philadelphia.—_Weekly meeting 
(every Wednesday evening) Merrimac Valley 
Wholesale Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Y. " r 
Lawrence, Mass.—Weekly meeting Colorado ‘Con- 
fectioners’ Association, Chamber of Commerce, 
Denver (every Wednesday).—Monthly meeting 
Southern N. E. Wholesale Confectioners’ Assn., 
_ Remington Hall, Y. M. C. A., Fall River, 

ass. 


Weekly meeting Westchester County Candy Job- 
bers’ Assn., Jewish Community Centre, Yonkers, 
N. Y.—Monthly meeting Cincinnati Candy Job- 
bers’ Assn., Grand Hotel, Cincinnati.—Weekly 
meeting Keystone Jobbing Assn., Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Scranton, Penn. (Weekly, 7:30 
p. m.) 


Weekly meeting Utah Manufacturers’ 


Assn. (each 
Friday), 


Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce, 
Salt Lake City. Utah.—Monthly meeting Falls 
Cities Confectioners’ Club, Louisville, Ky.— 
Monthly meeting Wolverine Candy Club, Norton 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


Bi-monthly meeting St. 


Louis Candy Salesmen's 
Assn., American 


Annex Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Have you planned your semi-annual inventory? 


Monthly meeting Conf. 
Ave., Chicago. 


Buying Assn., 17 E. Austin 


Monthly meeting etoeing, Confectioners of 
Baltimore, Hotel Emmerson, Baltimore, Md. 


Monthly meeting Kansas City Candy Club, Pick- 
wick Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., in the evening. 


Bi-monthly meeting Chicago Candy Club, Medinah 
Club, Chicago.—Annual meeting, Southern Whole- 
sale Confectioners’ Assn., Savannah, Ga. 


Monthly meeting of Candy Executives’ and Asst’d 
Industries Club, St. George Hotel, 51 Clark St., 
Brooklyn. 


Monthly meeting the New York Candy Club, Inc., 
Masonic Temple, N. Y. C.—Bi-monthly meeting 
Assn. of Mfrs. of Conf’y and Chocolate of State 
of N. Y., Pennsylvania Hotel, N. Y. C. (middle 
and last of month)—Monthly meeting Utah-Idaho 
Zone Western Confectioners’ Assn., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Bi-monthly meeting St. Louis Candy Salesmen's 
Assn., American Annex Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Thanksgiving and Christmas boxes should be out 
now—and orders secured. 


Monthly meeting the Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 


Monthly meeting Candy Square Club of N. Y. City, 
Inc., Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 


Monthly meeting of Mfrs. of Conf’y and Chocolate 
of State of N. Y.. Pennsylvania Hotel, New York. 
—N. Wholesale Confectioners Board of Trade, 
Hotel Douglas, N. J 
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